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We threw a wrench 
in Marci’s plans. 


Actually, it was a whole toolbox if we're 
getting technical. The Philip Morris 

Companies, through programs like 

Miller Brewing's TOOLS FOR SUCCESS", 
have provided scholarships, job training, 
and *tools" that have helped thousands 
of technical college graduates realize 
their dreams. For Marci, it was a career 
in aviation mechanics. To learn more ў 
about how Philip Morris programs h 
aspiring students get their career: 

the ground, visit philipmorris.ci 
Working to make a differen: 





Valued executives, 





H 
The French have a saying: Après la pluie vient le beau temps. What does it mean? 


How the hell should I know — I'm an American. But I'm told it has something to do 
with weathering the storm. 
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This proud company has taken a lot of water over the gunwales, 
and emerged with the cigarette still burning in the mouth of the 
skipper. In the "408, when market-share was slipping, we invented H 
the Marlboro Man. In the '80s, when all the carping about health nu 

issues started, we anticipated trouble and diversified. That's why "n 
now, in the face the most serious challenge in our history, when ll 1) ri il 
every hacking freeloader is lining up for seconds of class-action pie, | !! 

I'm feeling pretty bulletproof. I’m sleeping like a rock. | 
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The anti-smoking lobby has a story it keeps telling — a story of dirty money and shred- 
ded documents and oh what a bad bastard is that Geoffrey Bible. They're trying to create 
а certain image of our industry. But here's the good news. Image is pliable. It can be 


flipped. The perceptions of the people can be managed. And God knows sometimes they 
need to be managed. 




































Ardie has а hot 
lunch date. — 


Thanks to the Philip Morris Companies, 
Ardie Collingsworth can receive a hot 
meal, and a visitor, almost every day. 
That's because Philip Morris provides 
grants to eliminate waiting lists for 
Meals on Wheels programs across the 
country. These grants help people like 
Ardie, and thousands of additional 
seniors who might otherwise go huny 
have a regular lunch date. In fact, over — 
Ше past decade, the Philip Morris 
Companies have given over $350 million : 
in food and donations to help feed ће 


Working to make a difference. = 
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This ad appeared in The New Yorker in January 200% 
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Our new campaign is called “People,” and I believe it will get us back into 
the good books of Americans. 





Here's the message: Philip Morris is helping out. We're fighting domestic abuse, 
sending brave stricken kids to camp, cleaning up the environment and just generally 
being one amazing corporate citizen. And building trust one heart at a time. 
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When this campaign is over we'll have spent 
$60 million helping out Americans, and another 
$108 million MAKING SURE THAT EVERYBODY 
KNOWS IT. That's branding, my friends. 














And you know what? It's working. The hate mail is subsiding. Our share value is rising. The 
nattering classes are looking for other dogs to kick. 













So now we finish the job. We leverage the power of the big 
media: TV, radio, print. (Tobacco ads aren’t allowed on tele- 
vision, but these are not tobacco ads.) We target the most 
influential magazines — Harper’s, The New Yorker, The 
Atlantic Monthly. We buy space in O. This is how your aver- 
age California housewife does the math: Oprah is a force for 
the good, Oprah likes Philip Morris, therefore Philip Morris 
is a force for the good. 


George's future is sealed. 


That's because George Hill is the President and CEO of 
Adhesive Systems, Inc., the company which manufactures 
the glue that seals the packaging for many of our 
popular brands. The Philip Morris Companies made a 
great choice working with George's company. In fact, 
through our Supplier Diversity Program, Philip Morris has 
benefited from strong partnerships with minority-owned 
businesses for over twenty years. Last year alone, 
over one billion dollars of our business went to our 
minority and women-owned partners. To learn more 
about how our Supplier Diversity Program is helping 
to strengthen communities, visit philipmorris.com. 
Working to make a difference. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE PHILIP MORRIS COMPANIES 


PHILIP 
MORRIS 


USA. 




















At the first sign of trouble, every other tobacco company distanced their tobacco 
brand from their other holdings, like tobacco was some sort of fucking biohazard. 














We did the opposite. We sandwiched the Philip Morris brand between a couple 
of bedrock-solid food brands we'd had the foresight to acquire. Raisin Bran, 
Kraft Dinner, Miller Beer: these are allegiance products. They are loved. And 
because they are us and we are them, we are loved. With Nabisco now in the 
fold I doubt there's a single US household without at least one Philip Morris 
product in the kitchen. That makes us virtually boycott-proof. 








Nobody remembers the grand-jury business. Or if they do remember they no longer care. The old, 
Puritan America is over. The holier-than-thou-brigade is circling the drain. “Never let the goody-two- 
shoes get you down.” 
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We will prevail because arts groups and sports teams and magazines 
and governments have grown dependent on us, and they will back us. 
Because our growth-markets of women and minorities are ripe and 
vast. Because we are the biggest producer of consumer packaged 
goods in the biggest consuming country on earth. We. Are. Smokin’ 
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mpaign to revoke the corporate charter of Philip Morris 
in the State of New York. <www.culturejammers.org> 


LETTERS 


Биш сс сенелем 


Cyborg Manifesto 
Richard DeGrandpre states 
your magazine’s collective 
amazement over how few 
people saw “The Cyborg 
Manifesto” as a spoof (“Вис 
Seriously, Folks,” Adbusters 
435]. His "disturbing discov- 
ery” only shows that the joke 
might have been on you. 

Twonder if your editorial 
staff took into account those 
people who, like myself, saw 
the manifesto as a spoof, 
realized that a ton of people 
would take it seriously, and, 
in the spirit of the thing, 
crafted a false reply to really 
screw people up. 

KEITH SHERWOOD 
Orlando, Florida 


The parody [“The Cyborg 
Manifesto,” Adbusters #34] 
chose the wrong target in one 
crucial respect: Donna Har- 
away has been a grassroots 
anti-racist, anti-capitalist, 
socialist feminist activist for 
30 years. Stealing the name 
of her important essay, and 
then adding a rape fantasy 
that no journal that claims to 
be feminist should print, is a 
travesty. Your real targets are 





lama cyborg. 

Phone rings, 

Stomach jumps. 

Itis as though! am 
Pavlov's dog, 

Just waiting to salivate. 
Icon pops up, 





Click click. 


Or my body, 





Hand moves, finger presses, 


You've got mail! 
Unlike my ancestors, 
| don’t get cues from nature, 


But from machines. 


ANDREA LANGLOIS Vancouver, British Columbia 





the pomo idiot techno-yup- 
pies of Wired. 

TIM REED 

Pullman, Washington 


Perhaps “The Cyborg Mani- 
festo” was in jest, but the 
“Transhumanist” movement 
is real. Mostly a collection of 
cybergeeks, the Transhuman- 
ists seek to replace biological 
human life with a blend of 
artificial intelligence, genetic 
engineering, cybernetic tech- 
nology, cryogenics and 
nanotechnology. At the outset 
of the 21st century, some sci- 
entists seem determined to 
drag usall along on their 
frankensteinian excursions, 
like it or not. 

BRIAN ANTHONY 
Sharjab, United Arab Emirates 


The sad fact of virtual reality 
escapism is not that it exists 
now, but that it always 

has. Christian contemplatives 
cloistered their bodies and 
minds in order to preserve 
their serenity, imagine God, 
and savor such private fetishes 
as self-flagellation. Reality 
was so terrible to Siddhartha 
Guatama that he blotted out 
his mind. 

Countless centuries of drug 
use and abuse, as well as 
institutions such as the the- 
ater, all demonstrate that the 
desire to retract and distract 
are deeply rooted. If we are 
going to triumph over the 
cowardice implied in this 
escapism, we will need to find 
incentives for personal brav- 
ery in confronting reality. 


Could anything do this bet- 
ter than the demands of 
the market? 
OWEN ONDOLINE 
California 


Visit <cyborgmanifesto.org> for 
more of the 1,200 letters 


Prophet of Doom 
Run for the hills! Kirkpatrick 
Sale says that there is no 
solution to society’s afflictions 
and that we should create 
naturebased hippy “ecoster- 
ies” [Monks of a New Age,” 
Adbusters #35]. 
Bullshit. There is a much 
better chance in change. 
than in starting anew. You're 
selfish, Sale. I hate this corpo- 
ratized society as much as 
you, but I’m using my heart 
and energy for transforma- 
tion and not taking the easy 
way out. 
AARON SWINEHART 
Raleigh, North Carolina 











The laborious Kirkpatrick 
Sale interview comes down 
to this: we should copy the 
lifestyle of monks, Indian 
communities, Amish or small, 
nature-based communities. 
But the concept of com- 

mune living is old hat. Even 
Henry Thoreau lasted only 
two years at Walden Pond. 1 
think Sale talks tongue-in- 
cheek when he recommends 
that the residents of New 
York City and other huge 
communities establish his new 
way of living. 

GEORGE F. WARD 

Belleville, Ontario 


Freedom of Information 
It's incorrect to equate Linux, 
TiVo, and Napster [*Linux, 
TiVo, Napster," Adbusters 
#34]. Linux is freely given by 
those who create it, 

TiVoisa method to reorga- 
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nize what's already coming 
into your house, but Napster 
encourages theft of intellect- 
ual property. 

If you truly believed that 
information ought to be free, 
you'd put the entire content of 
the magazine on your website 
for free. But you don’t, so 
you're practicing hypocrisy. 

STEVE READ 
Denver, Colorado 


y dis- 
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Linux is similar to a freel 
seminated spoken lang 
self-taught with no central 
authority controlling it. Мар- 
ster may bea commerci 
entity, but file sharing is free, 
tied into public domain proto- 
cols. TiVo, however, is 
a different beast altogether. 
From my understanding, 
TiVo's “freedom” features 
such as avoiding commercials 
are contingent upon upload- 
ing personal viewing 
behavior, which can then be 
sold as an advertising asset. 
ZEEK 
zeek@sparklehouse.com 















Doctors Against Ads 
Last December, the Amer- 
-an Psychological Associa- 
tion’s newly formed Task 
Force on Advertising and 
Children met to examine 
the harmful impact of adver- 
tising on kids. The task force 
was also charged with deter- 
mining whether it is ethical 
for psych-ologists to consult 
withmarketers who sell to 
children, which can be 
quite lucrative. 

These issues were first 
raised ina letter sent to 
the APA by Gary Ruskin of 
Commercial Alert, in collabo- 
ration with myself, that was 
endorsed by 60 other psychol- 
ogists [“Psychologists Act 
Against Ad Doctors,” 
Adbusters 828]. Among the 
reasons these psychologists 
are concerned: (1) as market- 
ing junk food to children has 
skyrocketed in recent years, 
childhood obesity has reached 
epidemic proportions; (2) 
despite mounds of evidence 
linking media violence to 














actual violent behavior in 
children, the marketing of vio- 
lent video, movies, and toy 

to kids relentlessly climbs; (3) 
children play less creatively 
with toys fashioned after TV 
or movie characters than they 
do with more generic toys, 

yet the practice of cross-mar- 
keting (e.g. selling a toy based 
ona TV character) has come 
to dominate the toy industry; 
and (4) taken asa whole, 
commercials instill materialis- 
tic values in children, and 
research shows that such val- 
ues are associated with 
poor academic performa 
poor social skills, and child- 
hood depression. 

The task force is slated to 
reconvene in late June and, if 
necessary, again in December, 
at which point its recommen- 
dations will be passed along to 
the APA Council. In the end 
we will know whether the 
APA, America’s most influen- 
tial psychological association, 
has the integrity to ban its 
members from profiting from 














се, 


———————————————— m mre WILTES ATTE 





the manipulation of children, 
and whether it has the courage 
to launch a large-scale public 
campaign that directly con- 
fronts the child advertising 
industry's war on our chil- 
dren’s minds. 
AL KANNER 
Berkeley, California 





Two years ago, I spent an 
entire week learning to recog- 
nize the logos of the major 
corporations of America 
(Ford, Coke, Pepsi, Kraft, 
IBM, Microsoft, Exxon, Tex- 
aco and the list goes оп). 

The class was called Technol- 
ogy, Life, Careers and is 
required of all seventh graders 
in the state of Utah. 

Iplan to launch а campaign 
to plaster my school with your 
Channel One (Aim Higher) 
posters to protest the commer- 
cialization of schools. 

THOMAS I. NELSON 
Murray, Utah 





Money-Grubbing Fools 
With regard to your Foolsfest 





Kalle Lasn, editor of Adbusters magazine, argues that America is no longer a country, but a 
multitrilion-dollar brand. America™ is no different from McDonald's, Marlboro or General 
Motors. It's an image "sold" not only to the citizens of the U.S.A., but to consumers worldwide. 
The American brand is associated with catchwords such as "democracy," "opportunity" and 
"freedom." But like cigarettes that are sold as symbols of vitality and youthful rebellion, the 
American reality is very different from its brand image. America™ has been subverted by corpo- 
rate agendas. It's elected officials bow before corporate power as a condition of their survival in 
office. A collective sense of powerlessness and disillusionment has set in. A deeply felt sense of 








betrayal is brewing. 

An eloquent manifesto of anticommercial- ‘The second American revolution is under 
ism worthy of predecessors like Thoreau way and Kalle Lasn is one of its Tom 
and Huxley Paines. 

ши! — Kirkus Review v Co-Author of Your 

Money or Your Lif 
A brilliant and essential survival manual 
NOW IN PAPERBACK! for our species. This is one very cool book and 


Softcover, $15, (HarperCollins 
Order online at <www.adbusters.c 
or call 1-800-663-1243 (worldwide) 


2000) — David Korten, Аш 


g> The Post-C 
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Harris Editor-at-Large Charles Dobson, Douglas Rushkoff. 


‘Anya MacLeod Communications/Campaigns Manager Tom Цасав Production/Office 
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ad [Adbusters $34]; it would 
have been more fitting to put 
human heads on the money- 
grubbing suit-and-tie bodies 
than dogs’ heads. Comparing 
a great dog like a Rottweiler 
to the legions of corporate 
swine was a poor choice. My 
dog isa better person than 
most of the people I know. 
Andif you dropped money in 
front of her, she wouldn't go 
scrambling to pick it up. 

PAUL SINGER 

Massachusetts 


Anyone who's got the cash 
to "let small bills rain down 
on the shell-shocked” of Wall 
Street and shopping malls 
could spend it more wisely, 
don’t you think? It was a great 
publicity stunt when Abbie 
Hoffman did it the 60» but, 
as Bob Dylan says, things 
have changed. 
JORDAN CHASSAN 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Tunderstand that many peo- 
ple overemphasize the 
importance of money. But 
what about those living in 
poverty who might just be 
walking in the mall who need 
money to feed their families 
(just as most people do)? Do 







we want to make a laughing 
stock of them if they should 
run after some cash? Who 
could blame them? 

Nobody should be a 
target of this ridiculous exer- 





Send your letters to: 
editor@adbusters.org 
fax:604.737.6021 

1243 West 7th Avenue 
Vancouver, BC 
V6H 1B7, Canada 








cise. It seems that everyone 
is be-ing fooled here, includ- 
ing Adbusters. 

ADRIA MAY 


Nova Scotia 


Animal Farm 

The caption for the photo of 
slaughtered sheep on a French 
farm [Adbusters #35] says 
that this catastrophe is a 
rebuke to “man’s dominion 
over every creeping thing,” as 
dictated by the Bible. In fact, 
the large-scale extermination 
of innocent animals is another 
example of man putting his 
economic interests above the 
right to life of other creatures 
on this earth. 

According to the Encyc- 
lopedia Brittanica, foot- 
and-mouth disease has a 
mortality rate of only five 
percent, The effects — fever, 
open sores and weight loss 
— obviously are not in 
the best interest of a produc- 
tivity-minded meat and 
dairy industry. It can also 
be treated by vaccine, the 
cost of which it would 
appear exceeds that of 
destroying thousands of 
healthy animals. 

CHARLES A. LEDUC 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


There's nothing Biblical 
about the abuse and waste of 
animals. We are to be stew- 
ards of God's creation, 
including all creatures. The 
New Testament talks about 
creation groaning for the 
day it will be reborn; it's. 


LETTERS 








groaning because of us, 

because we have been poor 

caretakers of the earth. 
KARNA EKLUND 
Chicago, Illinois 


Nader Lives! 
John Hamilton Farr, Jr says 
he'll never forgive Ralph 
Nader for the Republican win 
(Letters, Adbusters #35]. But 
why be angry at Nader rather 
than at the American two- 
party system, the corporations 
that pull the strings behind the 
scenes, or even — god forbid 
— the people who voted 
Republican? The only hope 
for America lies in the rise of 
alternative political parties. In 
Nader's own words, “the only 
wasted vote is a vote cast for a 
party you don’t believe in.” 
RICHARD THOMPSON 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


So Bush isn’t living up to your 
notion of ethical representa- 
tion? What are you going 

to do about it? Sit around cat- 
erwauling, grousing, 
diminishing the potential of 
affecting change by challeng- 
ing the encroachment of 
Bush’s regime? Yank yourself 
from the teat of America 
brand democratic idealism, 
and get to work! Make your 
community what you want it 
to be. The people can and 
will create our future, but only 


if we step outside of the 
corporate box. 
G REENLAW 





Eugene, Oregon 













Corrections: 
+ The "My Space” city planing drawing ий 
«зо have been credited to Sustanabe Urban 
Landscape: The Suey Design Charrette Univesity 
fers Columbia 

+The Cow Crossing mage! Contested space" 


Adbusters «3al waste work of мап Bricidey ot 
Chico Самота. 


























First Things First 
As designers, we are immoral- 
ity's bitches. We should not be 
sucked in by temptation, or 
we will be typecast by the cast 
that typed us. 
JESSIE WILLIAMS 
Ruston, Louisiana 


Adbusters is nothing more 
than a decoration in the 
abodes of the design class, 
serving to announce their 
"awareness" of what's wrong 
with the world. Here's a sug- 
gestion: “Adbusters Turnoff 
Week,” when individuals 
decide of their own volition 
what is wrong/right with 

the world. 





BRAD ATKINS 
Portland, Oregon 


Buying Power 

The fundamental problem 
with Adbusters is that it 
wants to define what happi- 
ness should be and what 
things have meaning and 
what things do not. One of 
the pillars of freedom in the 
US is your right to the “pur- 


suit of happiness.” Note that 
“happiness” is not spelled out 
for you because, well, that's 
what freedom is. For one 
friend of mine, happiness is 
driving an expensive car, liv- 
ing ina lavishly designed 
house and wearing designer 
clothes. For another friend, it 
is making posters and finding 
the hidden treasures at thrift 
stores. Isn't it great that both 
of these people can pursue 
whatever path they want? 
WIDE ANGLE 
Atlanta, Georgia 
(from epinions.com) 





George W. Hardy was 
shocked to find Adbusters in 
Barnes & Noble [“Letters,” 
Adbusters #34]. But he was 
in the store, wasn'the? We 
n't expect a cultural revolu- 
tion to gain speed if we 
spend all our time preaching 
to the converted. 
RACHEL SHIMP 
Jacksonville, Florida 





Douglas Rushkoff states in 
amazement, “I realized we 
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email subscriptions@edbusters.org. « order online www.adbusters.org « 
call toll-free 1-800-663-1243 worldwide e fill out the insert card. 





were all accepting the premise 
that kids should be protected 
from sexual imagery” [*Sab- 
bath Revolt,” Adbusters #34]. 
If Mr. Rushkoffis hearing 
messages to “keep the 
from having sex atall,” he’s 
the only one. Advertisers 
work to keep all of us, and 
especially teens, preoccupied 
with sexual attractiveness. 
Are we having sex? Are we 
getting enough? Our society 
depends on instant gratifica- 
tion, not self-denial. Just think 
of the most recent beer or car 
ad you saw. 








J.M. JENSVOLD 
Ithaca, New York 


Iwas saddened to read the 
responses to the “belly” pho- 
tos [“Letters,” Adbusters 
#34]. One upset reader 
summed it up by saying being 
overweight is a choice! From 
my travels I can tell you that 


the American body is due 
much more toa lack of self- 
discipline than genetics, Until 
we look at the total costs of 
gluttony on our society we 
will have “victims” wanting 
to replace the Statue of Liber- 
ty with an obese example 

of our American overcon- 
sumption. 








В. NORRIS 
Columbus, Ohio 


Toall those who complain 
that Adbusters is cynical and 
no fun and depressing, I say: 
go read Oprah's magazine 
if you want Inspiring Tales of 
the World Getting Better. 
There isa reality being pre- 
sented here — one for which 
you are responsible, like it or 
not. And it's up to you to fig- 
ure out how to live with and 
lat the same time 
DAVID EVERITT 
Moab, Utah 
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BATTLE OF THE MIND 








Viral Marketing 


Viral marketing. Viral marketing. Viral marketing. viral 
marketing. Viral marketing? Viral marketing! 





When she asked for my email address, 

I thought she was flirting, so I took the ini- 
tiative and sent the first note. [ received, 
for my efforts, three ads and an email 
petition. A few more junk-mails later, I got 
the message. My naive heart was just the 
latest target market. 

Even if you've never heard of viral 
marketing, it has already infected your 
brain with cyborg brands like Hotmail, 
Grab.com, Amazon and MP3. More 
importantly, it has gone airborne, chan; 
ing the everyday communication of the 
people you work and play with. Watch 
for the key symptom: regular people who 
talk and act like AM radio advertisers. 
Venture capitalists Steve Jurvetson 
nd Tim Draper coined the term in 1996, 
when they began tagging a postscript ad 
for their web-based email service, Hot- 
mail, onto all outgoing email. The goal, 
they note in an essay posted at their web- 
site, was to obtain “an implied endorse 
ment by the sender” and make “ 
user a company salesperson.” 

It worked. Hotmail grew more quickly 
than any company in history, signing 
up 12 million subscribers while spending 
a mere $500,000 on promotion. 

Viral marketing has since become a 
metaphor for our times. There are match- 
making, sweepstakes, bulk buying and 
countless other web services that increas 
in value to you if — and only if— you 
convince others to log on as well. In Feb- 
ruary, Jupiter Media Metrix reported that 
each of the 25 most popular new websites 
of 2000 had been using viral marketing. 

But what's the social cost of millions of 
Internet users becoming armies of adver- 
tisers? “You start deleting your friends 
to the trash,” says Rider University cyber- 
space analyst and clinical psychologist 
John Suler. *You have to develop these 





























‘each new 




















focusing and filtering mechanisms in 
your software, but also in your brain, in 
your perceptual process. 

Indeed, there 
human relationships occurring as more 
and more people are co-opted into 
consumer capitalism at unprecedented 
depths. Instead of being independent 
cultural agents and crit 
consumers, we're turning into aggressive 
promoters, willingly selling out the 
sacredness of our personal connections. 

Consider the music website MP3.com, 
which features 144,000 registered art- 
ists who upload music to the site. In the 
early days, MP3.com 
and connected bulletin 
boards were vibrant 
with artists discussing 
their music and getting 
to know one another. 
Then MP3.com began 
paying artists a tiny 
royalty for each unique 
visitor who listened to 
one of their songs at the 
ad-heavy site. Traffic 
doubled as artists 
promoted the website 
more actively. But 
what’s happened to the 
artist community? 

“Basically, there are no more personal 
or artistic discussions,” says Michael 
Bell, an MP3.com artist and promoter of 
15 other bands. “The bulletin boards 
became a marketplace.” Instead of listen- 
ing to or discussing each other's music, 
MP3.com artists now clog bulletin boards 
with offers to have their computer 
download any artist’s songlist twice, in 
exchange for having their own songlist 
downloaded once. Pages of message: 
hour after hour, read: “2 for 1 playback;” 








an erosion of genuine 





's, or even passive 







































“Okay, gotcha.” 

It's not an unfortunate side effect. 
In-creasing the number of superficial con- 
nections in people's lives and then ex- 
ing them, note Jurvetson and Draper, 
is the point, “Viral marketing is strongest 
when it taps into the breadth of its 
customers’ weak connections to others 

This market logic isn’t limited to 
corporate virtual communities. In fact, 
Jurvetson and Draper got the idea for 
viral marketing from watching chain let- 
ter email petitions put out by activists. 
Many circle the globe for years, even after 
the campaigns themselves have ended. 

As with the corporate 
bugs, the activist 
viruses have a shallow 
appeal. “The Internet 
gives people an op- 
portunity to endorse 
almost anything a 
the touch of a button,” 
says Suler, “but if 

you have to get up and 
get in your car and 
drive toa meeting to 
endorse a cause, you'r 
much more invested 
in that psychically 

and emotionally.” 

So will we develop 
software to filter out huckster friends? Or 
will we try harder to protect the signifi- 
cance of our personal connections in ап 
age where even letter from grandma is a 
part of a global information overload? 
"There's going to have to be a conscious 
effort to pare down,” suggests Suler. “РИ 
have to force myself to think: who am I? 
What's my identity? What's important in 
my life now? And then make choices." 

Rob Wipond 
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Java junkies, you're being watched. Marketers know 
that you are very likely computer-literate, educated, 
affluent —and addicted. The Digimarc cup sleeve. 
offers a whole new way to bark when they whistle: 
show it toa web camera or scanner, and the digital 
watermark will ink your computer to the virtual 
shopping bazaar of the Net. it's a sign that consumer 
culture is raising the bar. Once, the goal was to keep 
us constantly exposed to ads. Today, it's to keep us in 
a constant buying mode. Coke machines in Australia 
are the world's first to let you satisfy an urge immedi- 
ately, without cash or plastic. (The charge shows up 
‘on your mobile phone bill.) 





‘Enlightened’ 
Advertising 


Commercial speech 
trumps the 
First Amendment 


First they turn Martin Luther King into 

a shill for a telecom firm. Then they turn 
the US Constitution into a protection 
agency for commercial hucksters. 

Actually, ће commercialization of 
the Constitution came first. About a quar- 
ter century ago, advertisers persuaded 
the US Supreme Court to establish a niche 
in the First Amendment for what they 
called, with wonderful euphemism, "com- 
mercial speech.” Now it’s just a matter 
of time before Nike ads and even toba 
ads graduate from limited protection 
to the full blessing of the forefathers’ 
hallowed words. 

That seems clear from a tobacco adver- 
tising case argued recently before the 
Supreme Court. In Lorillard v. Riley, the 
industry is challenging a Massachusetts 

















regulation that bans cigarette billboards 
within 1,000 feet of a school or play- 
ground. The case could turn опа 
technical issue — whether a federal ciga- 
rette law “pre-empts” a tougher state 
standard — but it was clear that the 
tobacco companies were itching to get 
down to the constitutional nitty-gritty. 
Several justices have suggested in recent 
years that advertising should get full 
irst Amendment protection, and the 
tobacco companies played to that chorus. 
Their briefs portrayed the companies 

s earnest Jeffersonian pamphleteers who 
seek only the “expression of truthful 
ideas.” The government is suppressing 
this truth-telling, they argued, because the 
tobacco companies are dissenters from 
the “orthodoxy prescribed by the state.” 

As the tobacco lawyers have framed 

the issue, cigarette billboards rank with 
the protests at Tiananmen Square in 
the march of liberty through the ages. If it 
all sounds а bit fatuous, it merely echoes 
recent judicial pronouncements on the 
subject. In one case much-cited in indus- 
try briefs, Justice Clarence Thomas said 
that restrictions on advertising seek to. 
“manipulate consumer choices or public 





























opinion through the suppres 
rate commercial information.” Thos 
the restrictions Justice Thomas is talking 
about, not the ads. 

The Court declared in another cas 
that ads deserve full protection because 
they “enlighten public decision-making in 
a democracy." It’s that sentiment that 
the tobacco companies hope will prevail 
now. Defenders of the Massachusetts reg- 
ulations, meanwhile, didn't attempt to 
stem the advance of adspeak; instead, 
they argued that tobacco advertising is a 
special case. 

Most striking, then, are the questions 
that didn't get asked. Exactly what 
“enlightenment” takes place in most 
advertising? How is it “free speech” 
if only those with millions of dollars get to 
do it? What about the rights of people 
who don’t want to be barraged with 
advertising, or want to get a word in edge- 
wise? And then there’s the fact that the 
corporation, in its present incarnation, 
didn’t even exist when the Bill of Rights 
was written. 

A decision is expected later this summer. 











Jonathan Rowe 





BATTLE OF THE MIND 





The New 
Religion 


The candles are lit, their glow making angels dance 
on the foam of the Starbucks? lattes', The congrega- 
tion, gathered today by wry advertisements in the 
local newspaper’, is hushed. They are waiting to 
glimpse the pastor’s latest vestment, rumored to fea- 
ture a retro-Benedictine collar and the luxe sheen of 
T 
acurtain, his eye caught for a moment by the young, 
n in the sleeveless, fitted flannel, a white cross 
tight across her chest‘, Ah, temptation. The pastor 
knows well that many of his flock a 





ylene-mix gold threading’. He steps from behind 





wom: 





е too busy to eat 





breakfast — already, their thoughts are turning to the 
McMuffins'. Heavy scripture won't 
work on this crowd. "God is like Coke," he begins, 


incense of Eg 





quoting a message making the rounds on email’ 





"He's the real thing.” 





The Pope's new robes: Supreme Pontiff John Paul И does 
gale Paris in a custom chasuble by French fashion aristocrat Jean 
Charles de Castelbajac, "the designer with Rome's ear.” 





Before our eyeswe have the results — Introduce your children For fast, fast, 
of ideologies such as Marxism, Nazism and . 10 the original Madonna. fast relief 
fascism, and also of myths like racial superi: pe " take two tablets. 
ority, nationalism and ethnic exclusivism. Ч 
No less pernicious, though not always as ч 
obvious, are the effects of materialistic соп- 
зитетот, in which the exaltation of the 
individual and the selfish satisfaction of per. 
sonal aspirations become the ultimate goal 
oflife. In this outlook, the negative effects 
on others are considered completely irrele- 
vant. instead it must be said again that 
по affront to human dignity can be ignored, 
whatever its source, whatever actual form 
it takes and wherever it occur: chat 
— Pope John Paul Il, ey ne VO» sepe : re a Mona 
“Respect for Human Rights,” January 1, 1999 аан: 














the global image bank 








“intellectual property is the oil of the 21st 
century," says Mark Getty, founder of 
the digital imagery company Getty 
Images, in the March 2000 issue of The 
Economist. His ancestors *made their 
moncy extracting natural resources or 
moving them around," but Getty and 
rivals like Bill Gates are drilling the pay- 
dirt of the mind: information, culture, 
and our collective visual memory. 

Back in 1989, Gates founded Corbis, 
a stock and news photography agency that 
has since gobbled up much of the competi- 
tion, Gates now owns more than 70 
million images, compiled from the archives 
of stock giants Westlight and The Stock 
Market; news agencies Sygma and Saba 
Press; and the 17-million- 
image Bettman archive 


interest in conserving the fragile, rapidly 
deteriorating archives in a climate-con- 
trolled space, the move also tightly limits 
the public’s access to such images as Rosa 
Parks riding the bus, Einstein sticking out 
his tongue, and Jimi Hendrix playing the 
national anthem at Woodstock. While a 
mere two percent of the Bettman images 
are now available digitally, Corbis will 
staff the mine with only two people, one 
for research and one for scanning. 

The archive’s move confirms fears 
about what the corporate concentration 
of our photographic history could mean. 
“They can hijack the visual memory of 
the world tomorrow,” says Frédéric 
Neema, who was a war photographer 
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| Is Visual History History? 


A snapshot from the future shows two men in control of 


in Lebanon, Libya, the Persian Gulf, 
and Africa. “Imagine that the Holocaust 
pictures were in the hands of Corbis and 
Getty. Do you understand the danger? 
In 30 years, Holocaust deniers could say 
“Whar Holocaust? Show us pictures." 
Tt should be in the hands of museums ог 
the government, but not the head of 
private companies where profit is the 
main target." 

Ironically, Corbis, which cost Gates 
an estimated billion dollars to assemble, 
has yet to posta profit and reportedly lost 
around $50 million last year. But it's all 
part of the plan, says Neema. “Bill Gates 
is not interested in trying to make money 
with stock photography. The goal of the 
21st century is content for the Internet.” 
Corbis CEO Steve Davis hinted as much 
ina February 2000 interview; the compa- 
ny's real aim, he said, is to provide visual 
content for the myriad electronic devices 
of the future —all to be created by, oh, 
you know who. Microsoft. 

Paul Schmelzer 





(which includes the 





archived collections of 

the Chicago Tribune, and 
the Scripps and Hearst 
newspaper chains). Own- 
ing 70 million photos 
himself, Getty has snapped 
up more than 13 photo 
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firms since 1993. Together, 
the two men now control 
more than 45 percent of the 
nearly $2-billion stock- 
imagery business. 


Taste Test 


Slice of ‘za proves brand loyalty is 


totally stupid! 


Is the slavish brand loyalty of your 
peers getting you down? Are your high 
school's corridors awash in swooshes 
and Tommy colors? Is every lunch hour 
apilgrimage to Taco Bellor Pizza Hut? 
it's the same old story — in the strug- 
gle for personal identity, it's easier to 
buy a pre-packaged model than to cre- 
ate your own. 

Butit's also easy to expose brand- 
name conformity with a simple 
experiment. 1 Pick a brand that your 





The oligopoly is clearly 
tough on photographers, 
who see their income 


peers pledge allegiance to. For exam- 
ple, Pizza Hut. Corral some students in 


aroom and order in a pizza. 2 Blindfold your test subjects. Feed each blindfolded person one slice of pizza, 
telling them it's fresh from the Hut. Next, feed them a second, identical slice, and tell them it's anything else 
— Uncle Albert's Down Home Pizza, for example. 3 Ask them which slice tasted better. 

Ninth graders Marcelo Choi and Sean Merat tried this procedure in their science project, "Do Commer- 
cials Work?" at Burnaby South Secondary School, in Vancouver. In their experiment, all 16 test subjects said 
the Pizza Hut slice tasted better than the other slice. 

“How can this be?" asks Merat, indignantly. “It’s the same pizza, from the same box." 

Variations on the test are endless, Choi and Merat also buttonholed loyal Nike-wearing students. While 
they tried on both Reebok and Nike shoes, the blindfolded students were told they were trying on the oppo- 
site brand. All eight test subjects said the Nike shoes were more comfortable — then had their blindfolds 
removed to discover they were wearing Reeboks. 
miles north of Pittsburgh. That's the moment of truth jammers live for. “Some said Nike was still cooler," Merat says. Buta few 
Prompted Бу а legitimate admitted it was time to start looking beyond the brand. Eliza Strickland 
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ILLUSTRATION; BILL TEXAS 


streams shriveling and con- 
trol over their work 
disintegrating, But what 
does the consolidation 
mean for theculture at 
large? In April, a cautionary 
tale began to play out when 
Corbis announced it will 
move the Bettman archive 
toa limestone mine 60 





ВАТТЕЕ ОЕ ТНЕ ММО 


| Media Lit(e) 





Sponsorship threatens to turn school media 
literacy programs into Media Appreciation 101 





If you want to get better at selling French 
fries to preschoolers, cosmetics to adoles- 
cent girls or video game software to 
teenage boys, do like the pros and go to a 
big international marketing conference 
like Understanding Youth, held in Toron- 
to this May. Likewise, if you are a media 
literacy educator who wants to teach 
kids how to avoid being taken advantage 
of by marketers of French fries, cosmetics 
or video games, there are big media liter- 
acy conferences for you to attend. To 
each his own, democracy assures us. 

But here's the twist: “The sponsors for 
both these types of conferences are often 
the same people,” says Erika Shaker, 
who researches corporate intrusion into 
schools at the non-profit Canadian Cen- 
tre for Policy Alternatives. А last year's 





major media literacy conference in North 
America, Summit 2000, Shaker noticed 
that brands such as TeleToon, Much 
Music and YTV also underwrote the mar- 
keting industry jamboree. "It was still 
a worthwhile experience,” she says. “I 
met incredible people who were very ded- 
icated. But there wasa great deal of 
product placement. I got my Play-Doh 
samples, I got my free cell phone case, 
I got my glow-in-the-dark key chain." 
This year’s big conference in June, Un- 
leashing Creativity 2001, hosted by the 
Alliance for a Media-Literate America, 
is sponsored by AOL Time-Warner. 
Media educators are continually and 
persistently courted by the very media 
corporations they mean to critique. Time- 
Warner-CNN-Turner Learning Group 











In some countries, an ad this arrogant would 
cause the captives to revolt 





produces classroom curriculum materi- 
als. Canadian radio and television 
producer Chum Ltd., pays for curriculum 
and summer workshops to train media >> 


HARPER'S INDEX 


Price of a half-page anti-tobacco subvertisement in Harper's magazine : 





8,733 


Number of times Adbusters has paid to place an anti-tobacco ad in Harper's: 


Number of times these ads have been “held” to allow “competitive separation” from tobacco advertisements : 1 


Number of pages by which toba 





and anti-tobacco ads must be separated, according to Harper's advertising policy : 8 


Pages separating Adbusters’ anti-tobacco ad and the Philip Morris tobacco ad in the December 2000 issue of Harper's : 86 
Rank of “free speech” among reasons given by a Harper's spokesman for his willingness to accept Adbusters’ ads : 1 
Number of people worldwide who will die this year from tobacco-related illness : 4,000,000 
Amount that American tobacco companies will pay to 46 states under the 1998 Master Settlement Agreement : $246,000,000,000 


Amount the Big Five tobacco companies spent on advertising in 1999 : $8,240,000,000 


Percentage change over the previous year : 422.3 


Average income from tobacco advertising per issue of Harper's magazine : $35,000 


Rank of Philip Morris among advertisers in Harper's: 1 


Ratio of Harper's issues in the past ten years that have included tobacco advertising to those that have not : 13:1 


Number of issues in the same time period that have included in-depth features critical of the tobacco industry : 0 


Sources are listed on <adbusters.org>. 


“Harper's Index” is а much-abused registered trademark. 
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>> educators. And newspaper-in-educa- 
tion programs are widespread. 

Are media corporations actively trying 
то co-opt the whole agenda of teaching 
media to kids? 

“Sure. Absolutely,” says Shaker. 

The inevitable cost of such Trojan horse 
tactics is the dumbing down of media 
education, turning media criticism into 
media awareness, into something like 
media appreciation. *You know, how 
to create commercials, how to make а 
product look good, how to position 

a product." 

Corporate intrusion into media ed- 
ucation is a hugely divisive topic, especial- 
ly in the US. Telemedium, a journal 
about media education published by the 
Wisconsin-based National Telemedia 
Council, devoted most of its Winter, 
2001 issue to the debate. On one side, 
teacher Jeff Share of Sherman Oaks, Cali- 
fornia writes: * Media education needs 
a clear and visible separation from the 
commercial media industry, much the 
way Henry Luce would not allow the ad 
department on the floor of the editorial 
department at Life." Elsewhere in the 
issue, Renée Hobbs, who has been 
attacked for producing media curriculum 
materials in cooperation with the likes 
of Cable in the Classroom, Time-Warner 
and Channel One, suggests "wealthy cor- 
porate and philanthropic patrons” must 
support media literacy the same way they 
do symphony, dance or theater. (Readers 
can access some of Hobbs' curriculum 
materials at the <Discovery.com> 
web page, <assignmentmedialit.com>, 
and at the Channel One website 
<teachworld.com>.) 

For John Pungente the question is not 
whether to cooperate with media corpo- 
rations, but how to keep your eyes open 
and your scruples intact. An organizer 
of Summit 2000, he actively sought out 
corporate media sponsorship not only 
to help pay the cost of holding a major 
international convention, but expressly to 
bring educators and media producers 
together. “You have to start defining 
media education, because itis very broad. 
Media education is not media-bashing, 
which is why I have issues with Adbusters 
and your campaign to turn off TV, for 





example. I'm not in favor of that. Pm 
in favor of giving kids the tools to са! 
with it.” 

Pungente, whose work for the Jesuit 
Communication Project and many other 
Canadian and international media educa- 
tion agencies is widely respected, has no 
problem taking sponsorship money from 
media corporations — so long as no 
strings are attached. With the financial 
backing of broadcaster Chum Ltd., he 
teaches summer media workshops for 
educators. He also hosts a show on the 
Bravo! network called Scanning the 
Movies that is, in effect, paid for by the 
studios whose work he deconstructs. 
“Those people have placed absolutely по 
obligation on me. The program gives 
kids the tools to really look at a movie so 
they can decide for themselves.” 

Noris he afraid of curriculum materi- 
als produced by media corporations. 
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“If we're dealing with a Time-Warner 
product and there is a slant in favor of 
Time-Warner, that in itself is a wonderful 
class lesson.” On the other side of the 
coin, Pungente has led the fight to keep 
YNN (an equivalent of Channel One) 
out of Canadian classrooms, because the 
system represents corporate greed, not 
philanthropy. “We're not stupid. We're 
not for sale.” 

Erika Shaker doesn’t think media 
educators are stupid, either. But they face 
increasing class sizes, more demanding 
course loads to prep for — and media 
industries increasingly covetous of the 
captive school market. 

“Some teachers manage this very suc- 
cessfully,” she says. “But if not, the 
system is already in place to benefit indus- 
try. When а school has to keep a sponsor 
happy, educational standards change. 


Allan Casey 











feels the pinch. 


PRODUCT LUST: Marketers insist that ads don't dupe people 
into buying products. But what about Sunny Delight? The 
sugary “orange juice” hit Britain in 1998 with amammoth ad 
campaign and quickly became a top-selling brand. Now the 
facts are out: Sunny D is about as healthy as Pepsi, and its 
added beta carotene can turn your kids yellow. Yes, duped 
consumers got wise — after years of $230 million US in 
annual sales, The lesson? There's always a market waiting for a fresh squeeze. The Index 


PRODUCT LUST, THE SEQUEL: Coca-Cola execs have hinted that, in an ideal future, Coke will 
be pumped to home faucets, like water. But there's a chance to start small with the two 
McDonald's hotels now open in Switzerland. Golden arch chairs, McDaycare, room-service Big 
Macs —hot and cold running Coke would be a perfect fit. "There is nothing here to remind 
you that youare in Switzerland," said a proud hotel spokesman. The Index loses ground to a 
cultural McBurglar. 
SON OF PRODUCT LUST: George W. Bush 
would be great comic relief, except that he's a 
clown with a nuclear arsenal. No surprise, then, 
that the Chinese choose to laugh at a virtual 
president — PortaBush, a digital pet that down- 
loads to compatible computers. Let George 
sleep on the job or bomb contemporary art — 
just keep an eye on the polls or Dubya gets deleted. With tech like this, as Bush has said, “The 
future will be a better tomorrow.” The Index rises; some of its best friends are cyborgs. 
RETURN OF THE SON OF PRODUCT LUST: After a bogus “debate,” Utah's state Senate votes 
Jell-O —a product of Philip Morris tobacco — the official state snack. 
NIGHT OF THE LIVING PRODUCT LUST: Here's a new term from the Index dictionary: "1205." 
That's UK slang for Nikes that cost over £110— vital to meeting the dress codes of the hippest 
nightclubs. E.g. "For shoes, silver-link Gucci loafers or Patrick Cox... trainers [running shoes] 
have to be a particular style . .. and 120$ are the style.” The Index fails to pass the velvet rope. 
—)M 
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A Dose 
| of Reality 


Thetruth about North 
America's greatest. 
drug problem. Ritalin. 





On any given day in North America, almost 
five million kids will take a powerful psy- 
chostimulant drug. The geographical 
caveat is important: more kids in North 
America are diagnosed with attention 
deficit disorder (ADD) and given drugs like 
Ritalin to “help” them behave than in the 
rest of the world combined. In fact, the US 
and Canada account for a startling 95 per- 
cent of worldwide Ritalin consumption. 

In the midst of this drug epidemic, April 
2001 appeared to signal a backlash. Two 
television magazines, PBS’s Frontline and 
AKE's Investigative Reports, pondered the 
massive increase in use, as did a five-part 
series in Canada’s National Post newspa- 
per. Still, ofall the critical reports in recent 
months, none has come any closer to fac- 
ing the hard facts about Ritalin than have 
the hundreds that came before. 

Fact one: While medical “experts” and 
the media persistently deny it, develop- 
mental studies have now established that 
certain differences in caregiving and fam- 
ily structure cause some children to be- 
come impulsive and hyperactive. Ina 
recent example, a ten-year, federally fund- 
ed study in the US, reported at the April 
meeting of the Society for Research in 
Child Development, found that the more 
time children spent in daycare the more 
unmanageable they became. Kids who 
spent more than 30 hours a week in day- 
care scored significantly higher on such 
things as “explosive behavior,” “talking 
too much,” “argues а lot,” and “demands 
a lot of attention" — the very behaviors 
that so often lead to stimulant treatment. 

Fact two: Ritalin is little more than coke 


са 


for kids. "Cocaine, which is one of 
the most reinforcing and addictive of the 
abused drugs, has pharmacological 
actions that are very similar to those of 
methylphenidate [Ritalin], which is the 
most commonly prescribed psycho- 
tropic medication for children in the Unit- 
ed States.” This conclusion, reported by 
Nora Volkow and colleagues at 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, 
appeared in the Archives of General Psy- 
chiatry in 1995. A follow-up study, 
published in the American Journal of 
Psychiatry in 1998, found that the phar- 
macological actions produced by oral, 
therapeutic doses of Ritalin were compa- 
rable to those produced by recreational 
doses of intranasal cocaine. Researchers 
are quick to point out that children pre- 
scribed Ritalin do not (usually) snort or 
inject it, which alters the drug-taking 
experience. But do we really believe par- 
ents would give their kids cocaine, even 
if it was only in pill form? 

Fact three: Ideology is driving the 
science, Fighting the drug war, researchers 
like Volkow have demonstrated that 
continued use of cocaine and other stimu- 
lants causes brain changes. Yet never have 
these researchers investigated whether 
chronic stimulant use might produce the 
same effects in kids. Meanwhile, other 
researchers have pointed to subtle differ- 
ences in certain areas of the brain to 


years. At least one study, published in Psy- 
chiatry Research in 1986, was honest in its 
findings: “since all of the [ADD] patient 
had been treated with stimulants, cortical 
atrophy [i.e., brain deterioration] may be a 
long-term adverse effect of this treatment.” 

Fact four: The US Drug Enforcement 
Administration has long known that mas- 
sive amounts of Ritalin are being diverted 
by adolescents and adults into recreational 
use, where it’s often crushed up and snort- 
ed, or even injected. The DEA reported 
that Ritalin misuse in high schools 
increased from three to 16 percent from 
1992 to 1995. Similarly, it found that 
while children between the ages of ten and 
14 were involved in about 25 emergency- 
room visits connected with Ritalin misuse 
in 1991, this number had jumped to 1,725 
by 1998. 

Fact five: Stimulants are no cure. Рег- 
haps all this hypocrisy could be excused 
if stimulant “treatment” somehow 
worked, but it doesn't — at least not for 
the children themselves, Parents have been 
encouraged to believe that pharmacologi- 
cal control will boost their child’s learning 
and social skills, but this rarely happens. 
Dozens of objective studies have assessed 
the long-term effectiveness of stimulants 
on children’s academic performance, 
social development and self control. None 
has shown them to be effective for any- 
thing but controlling kids’ behavior — 
an effect that vanishes once the drug wears 
off. Such studies rarely make the head- 
lines, however. Instead, we hear about 
recent research from the US— “the MTA 
study” — that relied heavily on subjective 
reports from teachers and parents while 
ignoring its own objective findings, which 
showed little promise for drug treatment. 
Reporting on this research, the media, too, 
has found a cure where there isn’t one. 

So where does the cure lie? It lies in 
prevention. This means getting back to 
basics as a culture, with parents who have 
and take the time to truly matter in the 
lives of children. 





suggest that ADD isa biological disease 
a claim repeated in the recent Frontline 
episode. The truth is that all these studies 
have looked only at hyperactive individu- 
als who have been taking stimulants for 


Richard DeGrandpre is the author of Ritalin Nation: 
Rapid-fire Culture and the Transformation of Human 
Consciousness (Norton, 1999), and Digitopia: The 
Look of the New Digital You (Random House, 2001). 
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BACK IN 1989 we dubbed Adbusters 
“the journal of the mental environ- 
ment,” and since that day we've 
explored this terrain and tried to give it 
the respectability and prominence it 
deserves. We've watched the *battle of 
the mind” intensify to the point where 
thousands of commercial messages per 
day are now discharged into the 
average North American brain. We've 
tracked the rise of addictions, anxieties and mood disorders as 
they have grown into what some public health officials now 
describe as an “epidemic” of despair. We've watched the media 
megacorps merge, consolidate and vertically integrate until a 
mere handful of them now control the bulk of all the news and 
entertainment flows around the planet. Throughout this journey, 
we've marvelled at human resiliency. jus how toxic would the 
mental environment have to become before some threshold of 
tolerance was exceeded, and people got pissed off and demand- 
ed a cleaner, less cluttered, more democratic mass media? 

So far it hasn't happened. Nobody is throwing their TV set out of the 
window, in hopes it will land on Rupert Murdoch. No anti-trust legal action 
is pending against AOL-Time Warner. No media reform movement has 
gelled. The best that media activists have been able to muster is lots of loose 
talk about media democracy, public access to the airwaves and a fundamental 
new human “right to communicate” for this communications age of ours. 

But now a number of provocative psychosocial studies have appeared that 
may rejuvenate this whole debate. These groundbreaking studies point to a 
growing toxicity in American culture. They suggest that cultural toxins have 
now reached dangerously high levels, helping to explain the high school 
shootings, the skyrocketing use of legal and illegal psychoactive drugs, our 
growing problems with obesity and psychosomatic illness, rage in public 
places, and the general sense of cynicism and hopelessness that is enveloping 
our culture. 

Yet because these studies are so controversial, because they point an ассив- 
ing finger at American culture and suggest that the “American Dream” itself 
may be one of the root causes of our deteriorating mental health, they remain 
in the margins — disputed, denied and ignored. So, as the journal of the men- 
tal environment, we figure it’s up to us to set things straight and give these 
studies the prominence they deserve. We surveyed 15 of them and in the 
following pages, offer brief synopses of the most compelling. Detailed 
summaries of all 15, with references, footnotes and hyperlinks, are available 
at <www.adbusters.org>. 

This is fascinating, alarming, revolutionary stuff. Enough of this kind of 
research may finally politicize the mental environment the way Rachel Carson 
politicized the physical environment 30 years ago. See for yourself. Wade in, 
be skeptical, but don’t ignore the alarm bells in your head. This new evidence 
could transform you, if you haven't already been transformed, into a mental 
environmentalist, fighting to stop pill-popping American spiritual emptiness 
from spreading across the globe. 
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l: CULTURE VIRUS 


THE MEXICO STUDY 








IN A FASCINATING STUDY published in 
1998 in the Archives of General Psy- 
chiatry, William Vega, an American 
public health researcher at Rutgers 
University, showed just how psycho- 
logically corrosive American culture 
can become for those who drop into it 
from the outside. 

Vega focussed on recent immigrants 
from Mexico. When they first arrived 
in the US, he found, they were much 
healthier than the Americans they settled 
among, with half the incidence of psy- 
chological dysfunction. But the longer 
they stayed, the sicker they got. During 
the first 13 years, their chance of develop- 
inga disorder in their lifetime was 18 
percent. After 13 years, whatever cul- 
tural protection their Mexican heritage 
offered them had worn off, and their 
rates of depression, anxiety and drug 
problems had risen to the same level as 
the general population’s (32 percent). 

Among Mexican-Americans born in 
the US, meanwhile, the rate of those 
afflictions soared to 49 percent. Mexican 
men born in the US were five times as 
likely as recent immigrants to experience 
a “major depressive episode.” Drug mis- 
use among Mexican women born in the 


US was seven times as high as that of. 
recent immigrants. 

Could it be that Mexicans are 
somehow uniquely vulnerable to this 
particular American cultural virus? 
Apparently not. Other studies have both 
replicated William Vega's findings and 
extended them to other ethnic groups. 
and problems, such as domestic violence. 
‘Acknowledging that “components of 
Mexican culture are protective against 
mental health problems,” Vega con- 
cludes that “socialization into American 
culture and society [will] increase suscep- 
tibility to psychiatric disorders.” 

‘The findings present a puzzle. The 
Mexican immigrants Vega studied were 
better adjusted psychologically, even 
though they fall far below the US aver- 
age in education and income. But that's 
just the point. Income and education 
lose their meaning in a world of rising 
mental expectations and reduced life sat- 
isfaction. The former are rooted in our 
consumerist, media-saturated society, 
while the latter emerge out of the loss of 
collective family and community life in 
the face of American individualism. The 
real puzzle is how a problem so big can 
draw almost no attention at all. 














2. А GROWING TOXICITY 


MYRNA WEISSMAN AND 


THE CROSS-NATIONAL COLLABORATIVE GROUP 





IF MOVING TO THE US tends to put. 
people at risk for psychological afflic- 
tions, clearly a strange cultural malaise is 
at work. And the problem appears to Бе 
getting worse. 

Social epidemiologist Myrna Weiss- 
man at Columbia University, along 
with a lengthy list of collaborators, has 
explored this question in detail, looking 
atthe US as well as other countries. 
Reporting in 1992 and 1996 in JAMA — 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association — Weissman and colleagues 
found that more and more Americans 
are becoming depressed, they are getting 
depressed at a younger age, and the 
severity and frequency of depression 
is rising. 

‘These results are neither small nor 
spurious, Each generation born in the 
twentieth century has suffered more 
depression than the previous one and 


since WWI, the overall rate of depression 
has more than doubled. A more recent 
study, published in the Archives of Gen- 
eral Psychiatry in 2000 and conducted 
by another team of researchers, showed 
more than а doubling of depression in 
women from 1970 to 1992. Psychiatric 
drug use has skyrocketed asa result. 
American schoolchildren today are tak- 
ing four times as many psychiatric meds 
asall of the rest of the world combined. 
What's going on? The commonly sold 
narrative is that every instance of the 
blues, and certainly every case of clinical 
depression, is the result of some in-born 
biochemical imbalance — treatable only 
by serotonin drugs like Prozac. Yet these 
studies make it clear that something, 
larger is at play. If your brain is indeed 
out of balance, the source of the trouble 
may very well reside in your cultural 
environment, not in your genes. 
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3. 


LOSING THE BATTLE 


OF THE MIND 


THE W.H.O. STUDIES 








A RECENT World Health Organization 
(WHO) study revealed that the incidence 
of schizophrenia has increased 45 percent 
in developing nations since 1985. By far 
the hardest hit have been women. A sepa- 
rate WHO study of 14 countries showed 
women have twice the rate of depression 
as men. In Santiago, Chile, the rate was 
five times as high for women. (Chinese 
women, a previous study found, had nine 
times the rate of neurosis and depressive 
neurosis as men, and 75percent more 
schizophrenia.) 

The WHO findings reinforce what 
Myrna Weissman and colleagues reported 
та 1992 JAMA report on depression. In 
most of the countries they studied, people 
born since 1950 are ata much higher risk 
for depression than those born earlier. 
What makes the WHO studies so 
remarkable, though, is that they focus 
on developing nations such as India and 
Egypt, whose populations have seen 
dramatic improvements in medicine 
and infrastructure. 

This appears as puzzling, at first 
glance, as the Vega studies on Mexican 
immigrants. But closer scrutiny solves the 
mystery. The very changes that have 
brought improved health and infrastruc- 
ture in these countries have also led to 
significant disruptions in cultural prac- 
tices, social routines, and traditional 
roles in work and family. To paraphrase 
David Byrne, These people got what 
they wanted, but lost what they had. 


When we look closely at patterns of 
mental disorders around the world, one 
thing becomes clear: rising wealth does 
not improve mental health. In fact, 
globalization seems to leave mental 
degradation in its wake. Canadian psy- 
chologist Bruce Alexander has come to 
the same conclusion. 

“Because [our] western free-market 
society proves the model for globaliza- 
tion,” he says, “mass addiction is being 
globalized, along with the English lan- 
guage, the Internet, and Mickey Mouse.” 

Ifthe mental environment is so toxic, 
why aren't we all sick? For the same rea- 
son we're not all suffering from colds ог 
the flu. People differ biologically and 
developmentally in their vulnerabilities — 
which may explain why, in the calculus of 
a society's mental health, the impact of 
toxic culture tends to get overlooked. 
Mental disorders are considered the prob- 
lems of individuals. But let's be clear: the 
crisis in mental health that we face ба 
crisis of ecology and culture, not one of 
brains, biochemistry, and medicine. 

"The WHO predicts that depression will 
become one of the most common dis- 
abling disorders in the world by 2020, 
second only to heart disease (it has already 
reached the number one spot for women). 
Pretty soon, Mexicans and other immi- 
grants won't have to come to North 
America to be exposed to toxic culture, 
USA. It will come to them. Culture is, after 
all, America's greatest export. 
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Check Out What Your Doctor is Reading 


























































You might hope that your doctor 
isa regular reader of the Archives of 
General Psychiatry, the world's lead- 
ing psychiatric journal for over 80 
years. But a look inside Archives could 
raise your blood pressure. A typical 
issue contains a handful of scientific 
studies complete with graphs, tables 
of statistics, references and footnotes. 
In between these dense academic 

papers are full-color blasts from the 
pharmaceutical corporations, using 
every emotional trick a toy company 
would use to pander to parents. 

Drug makers assume that ad cam- 
paigns can and will shape a doctor's 
attitudes and practices. And they're 
right, Studies show that physicians 
obtain most of their information about 
drugs from the drug companies. in one 
study, doctors were asked where they 
learned the facts about two heavily 
promoted drugs. Nearly all said they 
relied on published research. In fact, 
71 percent repeated information 
straight out of drug company ads, 

The truth is, when it comes to pre- 
scription drugs, the consumers that 
matter are doctors, not patients. 

That's why drug companies will spend 
over $10 billion this year on marketing 
an average of $13,000 per US physi- 
cian. More than 60,000 "drug reps" will 
lead the charge, handing out free gifts 
at your doctor's office, organizing 
medical student luncheons and con- 
sulting fees for researchers, or simply 
wining and dining the medical elite. 
The pharmaceutical industry now pos: 
sesses the single most powerful and 
effective sales force in the world 

So the next time your doctor writes 
youa script, try playing the role of wise 
consumer. Why this drug, doc? And 
who makes it? Are there other brands 
out there that | might try? What about 
side effects — | mean, how likely is this 
tokill me? Is this really the best you 
have to offer, or is this drug company's 
perks just a bit, well, perkier? 1 теап, 
really, do | even need to take this drug 
atall? Come on, doc, goddamit, whose 
side are you on? 





For more on the influence of drug 
companies on your doctor's attitudes. 
and practices, visit <nofreelunch.org>. 
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In 1999, a manifesto 
took the design 
world by storm. Two 
years later, five 
words still inspire 
raves and rage: 
‘Anew kind of 
meaning" 











by Rick Poynor 















Naive. Elitist. Arrogant. Hypocritical. 
Pompous. Outdated. Cynically exploitative. 
Flawed. Rigid. Unimaginative. Pathetic. Like 
witnessing a group of eunuchs take a vow of chastity. 
No doubt about it, the First Things First 2000 mani- 

festo, signed by 33 designers, design educators and critics, got 
right under some people’s skins. These are just a few of the barbs 
and catcalls hurled at the 400-word text and its signatories by indi- 
viduals who may have rejected its every line and sentiment, but 
apparently felt sufficiently rattled by its arrival to fire off a public 
response. In 15 years as a design writer, I have never observed any- 
thing in the design press to compare with the scale, intensity and 
duration of international reaction to First Things First. 

“You've given us a manifesto that is nothing more than a politi- 
cal pipe dream, full of brash accusations, not too much thought .. 
crap," retorts Gary Williams of Pasadena, in a letter to Emigre 
magazine. "The revised manifesto presents an ostensible call to 
arms against consumerism, yet on closer inspection the criticism is 





seen to be deeply saturated with the com- 
mercial messages it decries,” scoffs Nick 
Shinn of Toronto in his letter to Eye. 
“Product marketing is exactly what this 
manifesto revival is all about: it’s a promo- 
tion for Adbusters!” 

Rudy VanderLans, a signatory and edi- 
tor of Emigre, a Sacramento-based design 
journal, unrepentantly defends the text. 
“To me, the First Things First manifesto is 
inspirational and encouraging. It tells me 
there are many design professionals who 
have social standards that influence whom 
they choose to work for and what kind of 
work they do. The manifesto’s aim is not to 
hold designers culpable for the world's 
social and economic problems. On the con- 
trary, it sees designers as having real 
potential to help cure из ills and make this 
world а better place.” 

Toanyone who doesn't belong to the 
intense and often self-regarding design 
community, all this might seem like noth- 
ing more than a noisy squabble between a 
bunch of insiders. But something of crucial 
importance for everyone is being debated 
here. We live in an increasingly designed 
world and design is widely understood now 
as an essential tool of capitalist con- 
sumerism. What we are rapidly losing sight 
of, in the rush to add seductive stylistic 
value to commercial goods and services and 


to transform life into a 
brand-and status-obsessed 
shopping spree, is the idea 
that design, asa way of 
thinking about systems, 
structures and relationships 
—large and small, conceptu- 
al and visual — could have 
uses other than commercial 
promotion. That it might 
also be an imaginative tool 
for solving non-commercial 
problems; for shaping a sus- 
tainable environment and an 
equitable public realm; for 
encouraging democratic par- 
ticipation and new kinds of 
social interaction; for 
expressing ideas, values and 
ways of feeling that originate 
down below, among ordi- 
nary people— us! — in our 
own neighborhoods, from 
our own concerns. That it 
might be used in service to 
our collectively determined 
community needs, not just to deliver top- 
down fashion diktats and purchasing 
imperatives from megacorp boardrooms 
and conquer-the-world marketing teams. 
That design is not only an activity that 
trendy metropolitan design “creatives” 
engage in; it's a universal human life-skill, a 
way of ordering, interpreting and enhanc- 
ing our artifacts, images and surroundings, 
in which ай of us should havea stake. 

The text that created this unprecedented 
ruckus was launched in August 1999 by 
Adbusters and concur- 


“Innovation and Design for Information 
Empowerment” —аѕ а forum in which to 
thrash out issues raised by the manifesto. A 
Turkish designer put up a page declaring 
how much FTF meant to her. Atthe 
Adbusters website, more than 1,650 people 
have now added their names to those of the 
original 33 signatories. 

All the while, emails and letters to the 
various editors kept flooding in; some posi- 
tive and supportive, some boiling with 
righteous indignation, some just plain per- 
plexed, In design schools, there has been a 
lasting show of interest. FTF has been used 
asa discussion topic, as its authors hoped, 
and many signatories have received ques- 
tions about autonomy, responsibility and 
ethical practice from students researching 
essays and projects based on the text, There 
has been public discussion, too, at specially 
organized events and lectures in the United 
States —іп New York, Chicago and 
Boston —and in the UK and the Czech 
Republic. Here, though, there is still much 
to be done. Design organizations mindful 
of their members’ commercial interests 
have been notably reluctant to acknowl- 
edge the manifesto and encourage full and 
open debate. 

The problem for some designers, it 
seems, is that they had been so lulled by the 
complacent political atmosphere of the 
19805 and early 1990s that they had no 
idea where this note of protest was coming 
from. The old ideological enemy, commu- 
nism, had imploded and, after 1989, 
capitalism was hailed by many as the swag- 
gering, uncontested master of the universe. 
This was the era of the 














rently ran in five design free market and the rise 
magazines—Emigreand | ‘What makes dog- of globalization, a period 
the AIGA Journal in biscuit packaging when political philoso- 
North America, Eye and unworthyofa | phers could seriously 
Blueprintin Britain,and | designer's attention, declare that history had 
Itemsinthe Netherlands. | as opposed to an ended, as though ideo- 
Inthefollowing months, | art catalog?’ logical struggle had 
italso appeared in the finally run its course. It 
American titles I.D., was hardly surprising 
Communication Artsand that, for designers who 
Print, the British titles = ОХ | tookall this for granted 
Design Week and Cre- and regarded politics as a 


ative Review, Germany's Form, Japan's 
Idea, the Czech Republic’s Typografia and 
Buletin, and Norway's Visuelt, among oth- 
ers. A group of Croatian designers in Zagreb 
made an animation out of the text. A Dutch 
designer, clearly no fan of FTF, was pro- 
voked to start his own website — 


crashing bore, the manifesto’s arrival, 
apparently out of the blue, looked like the 
last feeble gasp of a moribund way of 
thinking. “It coats itself in the language of 
intelligent debate,” pronounced British 
design journalist Tim Rich, “but its content 
belongs back in the rigid structures of 


unimaginative '70s college campus Marx- 
ism." 

Rich's penetrating apercu was published 
in early November 1999; just a month 
later, the terms of public discussion experi- 
enced a force-ten shock. If the remarkable 
explosion of international anti-corporate 
feeling seen in Seattle wasa watershed 
event, a second key moment, in carly 2000, 
was the publication by Naomi Klein — 
Canadian journalist and self-confessed for- 
mer “mall rat” — of No Logo, a blistering, 
attack on the way relentless enforcers of 
globalization like McDonald's, Nike, 
Calvin Klein and the Gap attempt to 
exploit the marketing opportunities in 
every last inch of cultural space. By the end 
of 2000, the same design pundit who had 
jeered a year earlier at РТР “simplistic” 
attempts to broaden the scope of debate 
was busy recommending No Logo to his 
readers. 

The design profession has not, in any 
case, swung round to a No Logo point of 
view, even if the book's incongruous pres- 
ence in the design book shops lurking 
among the piles of hot-graphics titles might 
seem to suggest that it has. In conversation, 
Klein told me that she was struck by the way 
in which design people who invite her to 
speak at conferences often seem to misun- 
derstand No Logo. They interpret her 
criticism of branding as evidence of “failure 
to communicate," and imagine the book to 
bea wake-up call intended to help them. 
deliver their clients’ messages more effec- 
tively. Its critique is, in fact, fundamentally 
opposed to much of what they do, and Кет 
has added her signature in support of the 
manifesto. 


The Simple Gift of Butt Toners This reluc- 
tance to face up to the real issues being 
raised typified responses to First Things 
First. One line of attack taken by its critics 
was to zero in on the 33 signatories them- 
selves, making wild generalizations about a 
“professional elite” who supposedly con- 
centrate on rarefied projects for the cultural 
sector and have little experience of the com- 
mercial work they snobbishly condemn. In 
reality, many of the signatories have years 
of commercial experience. Milton Glaser, 
Gert Dumbar and Erik Spiekermann —to 
single out three of the list’s best-known and 
most influential names — have multina- 
tional corporations as clients, as did the late 
Tibor Kalman. Bill Drenttel worked for a 


decade as senior vice president at Saatchi ёс 
Saatchi, promoting AT&T cell phones, 
Pampers nappies and square hamburgers. 
Jonathan Barnbrook collaborates on TV 
commercials about Vicks cold remedy and 
Guinness for British advertising agencies. 
Meanwhile, other critics preferred to dis- 
miss the signatories as hypocrites precisely 
because they have first-hand experience of 
the commercial world. “People are looking, 
for any excuse not to address the real 
issues,” says Rudy VanderLans. “It’s easier 
to accuse the signatories of hypocrisy or of 
taking hollow vows than to address the 
challenge put forward in the manifesto.” 

It was also striking how much offense 
some people took to the list of commercial 
products given as examples in the mani- 
festo (“dog biscuits, designer coffee . . . butt 
toners” etc.). This provided yet more evi- 
dence, they claimed, of the “elitism” of 
designers who may have no occasion to 
value these items in their own lives, but 
seemed to want to deny others their perfect- 
ly legitimate needs and pleasures. Why 
shouldn’t dog owners be given the “simple 
gift” of a well-designed dog-biscuit pack- 
age? as Michael Bierut, president of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, put it 
in one of the most incisive attacks. “What 
makes dog-biscuit packaging an unworthy 
subject of our attention, as opposed to, say, 
a Walker Art Center catalog? Don’t dachs- 
hund owners deserve some measure of 
beauty, wit and intelligence in 
their lives, too?” Bierut wrote 
in the spring of 2000. 

This isa fair point — 
though you might raise an 
eyebrow at the implication 
that when it comes to beauty, 
wit and intelligence, some of 
us have to settle for dog-bis- 
cuit boxes. Here, in 
retrospect, фе manifesto’s 
writers probably made a tac- 
tical error by following Ken 
Garland’s original 1964 First 
Things First and including a 
product list at all. While some 
specificity seemed to be called 
for — otherwise what does 
“commercial work” mean? 

—almost any solid example 
will be problematic for some- 
one. The point of the list, 
however, is not to fixate on 
dog biscuits or butt toners, or 


to damn all forms of product packaging, 
burto sketch in a broad domain of activity: 
the domain that dominates visual produc- 
tion and monopolizes designers’ talents and 
energy. 


Great Design For Design's Sake If FTF was 
a “Marxist” throwback for some 
observers, it certainly didn’t provide any 
occasion for celebration at the headquar- 
ters of Living Marxism magazine, where 
readers were solemnly informed that it is a 
graphic designer’s neutral and impersonal 
task to communicate messages to 
“whomever about whatever.” Yet this cav- 
alier dismissal of FTF's ethical challenge 
was by no means unique. According to the 
representatives of a British design “think- 
tank” called Design Agenda, being a 
designer is merely a job, no different in 
essence from being an accountant. At 
work, they insist, designers should concen- 
trate on creating “great design for design's 
sake," while political commitment should 
be confined to any remaining free time. 
“Who you work for and what projects you 
end up working on is largely a career and 
nota political issue.” 

The alienation felt by some designers in 
the workplace is all too clear from letters 
published in Adbusters. “I have been strug- 
gling with ‘satisfying the client’ and not my 
own needs,” writes Tod Ramzi Karam of 
Seattle. “Where and when can we draw the 





line?" The only answer the "design for 
design's sake" faction offer those who feel. 
the longing to reconcile talent and con- 
science, to integrate work and life, is to get 
their heads down, grit their teeth and get on 
with it — because that's what graphic 
designers do. 

Hand-in-hand with the “neutral design- 
er" argument comes the claim that visual 
communicators need not worry about the 
value of the messages they convey because 
consumers are more than capable of decid- 
ing for themselves. To think anything else is 
to reveal yourself to bea “sneering and puri- 
tanical” elitist, with a lamentably low 
opinion of the public's intelligence, accord- 
ing to Design Agenda. The gross 
generalization in this piece of sophistry 
masks a much more complex reality. First, 
designers are consumers, too. If, as a con- 
sumer, you disagree with something, why 
shouldn’t you apply this awareness to your 
choices and practice as а designer? Second, 
people vary enormously. Some are extreme- 
ly skeptical and hard to persuade, some are 
pushovers and most of us fall somewhere in 
between. Advertisers and marketers know 
this and devise their strategies accordingly. 
It is often repeated that western consumers 
are exposed to something like 3,000 adver- 
tising messages a day — we can safely 
conclude that the number is huge. It belittles 
nobody’s intelligence to say that, deluged 
with commercial messages day after day, 
most of us are simply not in a position to 
decode each one rationally on its merits. 

If we want to know how advertising 
actually works and what its goal is, who 
better to ask than an 


dissatisfaction, envy and crav- 
ing. A perpetual state of 
conflict. 

"Its on these emotions that 
a world economy and a domi- 
nant philosophy have been 
built, encouraging the act of 
spending to increase personal 
happiness, well-being, and 
ultimately, one's identity." 

Reading the commentary 
that greeted FTF, it was sur- 
prising how few of its critics 
fully embraced its most urgent 
points. The fact that some 
advertising is amusing and 
well made is irrelevant, since 
what matters is the combined 
impact on the viewer of all 
advertising as the dominant 
mode of public speech. Here, 
the medium truly is the mes- 
sage, and the message is a 
value system embodying an 
ideology that many of us do 
not share and want to resist. 
As Helm puts it: “When you 
build a system on a founda- 
tion of desire, dissatisfaction, 
envy and inadequacy, people 
buy things, yes, but it's no sur- 
prise that it happens at the 
expense of some damage to the psyche.” 


Confiscation of Space First Things First is 
not so unrealistic as to imagine that there 
could be no advertising at all. The text. 
doesn't prohibit commercial work, or argue 
that such work should Бе 














адтап? Step forward of inferior quality, or 
Jelly Helm, a professor More than anything, | | demand that designers 
of advertising, former First Things First iS | throw up their hands in 
senior vice president at about the desperate | horror and abandon any 
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course, is to make you + ох developmentare thereby 
want something,” helping to construct and 


explains Helm. “To create desire. That 
begins by making you unhappy with what 
you currently have, or don’t have. Advertis- 
ing widens the gap between what you have 
and what you want. Wanting to buy some- 
thing, then, is a response to the feelings of 


endorsea mental environment that is having 
profound effects on the way people think 
and behave. The manifesto asks designers to 
consider where they stand in this system, 
and if they don’t like what they see, to take 
responsibility for their own part in this 





process and adjust their position. “Media 
space is confiscated more and more by 
advertising and this is very frightening, We 
need to be more critical of this but it seems 
there is no resistance going on,” says Dutch 
signatory Armand Mevis. “Asa designer 
you can’t change it but you can be aware of 
what you're doing and who you choose to 
work for.” 

Bill Drenttel, a Connecticut-based 
designer who withdrew from advertising 
after ten years to start his own design com- 
pany, agrees. “I believe that the mass of 
advertising and pressure of marketing lie at 
the root of this problem. This is not to say 
that selling things is bad. But Lam saying 
that there’s an excess of marketing — the 
sheer volume and endless pitch of it is just 
too much. For this reason, I'm glad I left 
advertising, lm nor against it. I just think 
isan industry trapped in a paradigm of 
more-is-better — more media, more hype, 
more brands.” 

This, more than anything, is what FTF is 
about: the increasingly desperate need to 
preserve a space for other forms of think- 





ing, other shades of feeling and other ways 
of being in the world —a protected zone 
free from the banal, unceasing, invasive, 
mind-scrambling dazzle and clamor of the 
commercial inferno. 


ANew Kind of Meaning For some commen- 
tators, this was not nearly enough. They 
found themselves excited, ambivalent, con- 
fused. Perhaps they were half in agreement 
with the manifesto, but they were not at all 
sure what they were supposed to do next. 
“FTF 2000 provokes questions but doesn’t 
supply tangible solutions,” chides British 
academic Monika Parrinder, writing in 
Eye. The short answer to this is that there 
are no handy, off-the-shelf, one-size-fits-all 
solutions. The manifesto states a point of 
view, issues a call and acts as a kind of 
starter motor, but it doesn’t prescribe how 
people should respond to its challenge. 
That is entirely a matter of personal values 
and individual choice, and any number of 
scenarios or degrees of response are possi- 
ble. One designer might decide to commit 
herself entirely to non-commercial projects; 
another, to work mainly in the commercial 
sector while making a consistent effort to 
prise open space for lower-paying commu- 
nity, activist or cultural jobs. 

“I don’t see how there can be a unifying 
‘big idea,’” says Sian Cook, a London- 
based signatory, who isa committed 
member of the women’s design research 
unit, WD«RU. “There is too much to tack- 
le. But if every designer was part of a ‘small 
idea,’ maybe concerning single-issue poli- 
tics or local campaigns, then that would be 
astart.” American signatory Katherine 
McCoy, а highly respected design educator, 
likewise notes the need to become involved 
in community, environmental and political 
issues at a local level. “Yes, we can do the 
occasional pro bono piece. We can also 
load our work more richly with cultural, 
social and humanistic connotations and 
insist on adding non-commercial content. 
We can design provocative messages that 
stimulate our audiences to interpret and 
clarify their values, to make active choices. 
So much design communicates unitary, sta- 
tic messages.” 

It's inevitable in a brief document that 
attempts to condense the views of 33 peo- 
ple (and now 1,650) that there will be 
differences in interpretation and emphasis. 
Andrew Howard, for instance, a British 
designer based in Portugal, calls for nothing 


less than the “politicization” of all design 
discourse and practice. Dutch supporter 
Jan van Toorn believes that FTF is not near- 
ly strident enough. “The declaration shows 
how politically naive the design world still 
is when it comes to its own role in the circu- 
lation of material and symbolic 
commodities,” he says. Milton Glaser 
argues that, on the contrary, such militant 
language will only scare ordinary, unpoliti- 
cized designers away. The strategic 
objective, he argues, should be to work to. 
reverse the old idea of professional neutrali- 
ty (which dies hard, as we have seen) and 
make it seem unprofessional for designers 
and the organizations that represent them 
not to be actively concerned about these 
issues. In other words, a structural reorien- 
tation of design practice not by aggressive 
confrontation, which will fail, but by 
stealth, 

AIGA president Michael Bierut's recent 
decision to sign FTF, despite his earlier criti- 
cisms, is an encouraging sign that its 
argument is making headway, even at the 
heart of the profession. “I made no secret of. 
my misgivings when FTF was first pub- 
lished,” he says. “I felt then —and still feel 
now — that it presents designers with an 
implied world of black-and-white choices. 
Yet a good manifesto paints a picture of 
stark contrasts, and FTF has launched a 
worldwide debate that has elevated our pro- 
fession and, by challenging us to respond, 
has made us better designers. Bad design is 
made by designers who don’t think about 
what they’re doing or why they’re doing it. 
Whether you agree or disagree with it, FTF 
makes designers think. I support thinking, 
designers and I support FTF.” 

In his initial response, Bierut, like many 
others — including some signatories — 
complained about the vagueness of the line 
“a new kind of meaning.” Why not just 
“meaning,” period? The phrase’s virtue, 
though, is its openness. It suggests a degree 
of honest uncertainty and indicates a provi- 
sional path with the prospect of territory to 
be discovered. It makes no secret of the 
awesome scale of the task. 

















Rick Poynor is a writer on design, media and 
the visual arts, and the founding editor of 
Eye, the international review oh ‘graphic 
design. His next collection of essays, Obey 
the Giant: Life in the Image World, will be 
published by August/Birkhauser in fall 2001. 


Aversion of this essay with full footnotes is 
available at <adbusters.org>. 
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Caution: President At Work 


ow much damage can he do in four years?" If you care abour this 
planet— or even, say, the likelihood of arsenic poisoning while road- 
tripping in Arkansas — then that's the question you were asking in 
January, when George W. Bush scurried into the White House. He's 
been shouting the answer ever since. In his first 100 days, the president 
moved quickly to open wilderness areas to logging, mining and fossil- 
fuel drilling; he rolled back legal levels of arsenic in drinking water to 
1942 standards; he suspended a rule that barred federal agencies from 
awarding contracts to companies that have broken US law. Deb Calla- 
han, president of the League of Conservation Voters, calls the Bush 
administration “the most environmentally hostile in history.” 

Extreme times demand a cool, measured approach. It's time to 
y the precautionary principle to George W. Bush. 


first provide ample, unbi- 
sed research that the risks 
are under control. 

But then, international 
lawis the last refuge of 
wimp-nations, The Bush 
administration follows the 
more robust “Powell doc- 
trine,” which reserves 
America’s right to act only 
in its own interests. If 
America wants cheap gas, 
for example, then the resi- 
dents of the island nation 











app! 


You've likely heard about this good- 
sense marriage of science and ethics. The 
principle, developed in Europe, arrived in 
the US via a 1998 conference in Racine, 
Wisconsin. The gathered scientists, poli- 
cymakers and citizens issued a remarkable 
Statement with two key points: 

* "When an activity raises threats of 
harm to human health or the environ- 
ment, precautionary measures should be 
taken even if some cause-and-effect rela 
tionships are not fully established 

ntifically.” 

* "In this context the proponent of an 
activity, rather than the public, should 


bear the burden of proof. 
There's little doubt that the president is 
[a threat to health and the environment. It 
may be true — as his supporters never tire 
of pointing out — that no long-term 
study has directly linked Bush to, for 
example, tumors in caribou, but such 


cause-and-effect relationships will almost 
certainly be discovered . 

“The rest of the world has an opportu- 
nity to hold America accountable for its 
anti-science and anti-ethics stance,” says 
[Carolyn Raffensperger, executive director 
lof the Science and Environmental Health 





Network, and one of the precautionary 
principle's staunchest champions. 

So far, the principle has only been 
applied to such small-potatoes issues as 
international treaty talks on genetically 
modified life forms. Here cautious scien- 
tists have made headway with the 
argument that any industry that wants to 
s with complex natural systems should 
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A TALE OF TWO SALMON: one lives the wild 


of Tuvalu will just have to buy hip-waders 
and gird fora rising Pacific. 

The obvious problem with the precau- 
nary principle is that it's always applied 
to questions of science. The greater need is 
in the realm of politics. Or, as in the c: 
of George W., of politicians themselves, 

The science that supports the theory of 
human-influenced global warming is 
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; the other stays down on the fish farm. But now look 


who's living large. They're both two years old, but the farmed fish could eat its cousin for breakfast. 


Another wonder — or horror — of the biotech age 
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abundant and well-supported. But one 
important person just doesn’t buy it. And 
if Dubya doesn’t believe, then the US 
won't sign an effective greenhouse warm- 
ing protocol. And if the US doesn't sign, 
по other country will bother trying to cut 
carbon output. And we'll all go on melt- 
ing the ozone. 

Reasonable people are already asking: 
why wasn't the precautionary principle 
applied before George W. was given keys 
to the Oval Office? It may not be too late. 
If we get organized, we can put together 
the science to (а) declare Bush a health and 
environment risk on par with, say, dioxin, 
and, (b) launch an international demand 
that Bush prove that his planned actions 
are safe before he gets out of bed in the 
morning, 

“What we have is а planet in freefall 
says Raffensperger. “If you accept the idea 
that the environment is in trouble, and 
that we are part of the environment, then 
the precautionary principle makes sense. It 
would be a different story if we still had 
room to make mistakes, but we don't.” 

No room for mistakes, and George 
Bush in the White House. Will future gen- 
erations ever forgive us? 

— Eliza Strickland & James MacKinnon 














eco news 





« Only two years after its 1990 vow to 
use recycled plastic in its soda bottles, 
Coke quietly dropped the program as 
economically unsound, Now the Grass- 
Roots Recycling Network (GRRN) is 
shining a bright light on Coke's spotty 
recycling record. For four years, GRNN 
has brought national attention to Coke's 
broken promise, and this April raised 
support for a shareholder resolution calling for Coke to reinstate the can- 
celed program. The resolution failed, but GRRN plans to keep turning up the 
wattage on the Cokespotlight — and on Pepsi, too. <grm.org> 

+ A decade ago, Cubans did farming the modern way: with plenty of pesti- 


The Chemical Papers 


eporter Bill Moyers is an 
unwitting guinea pig. While 
researching his ground- 
breaking “Trade Secrets” 

program on the chemical industry for PBS, 
Moyers took tests to measure his “chemi- 
cal body burden.” He discovered that his 
blood and tissue carry 31 different types 
lof PCBs, 13 toxins and pesticides, includ- 
ing DDT. 

That, as фе New York Times рии, is 
the price of achieving “more durable 
housepaint.” So too, then, are the cancers, 
|deaths and immune-system disorders of an 
as-yet-untold number of chemical industry 
workers and customers. As predicted in 
the great film The Graduate, the future is 
in plastics. 

Moyers’ report, largely based on the 
kind of courtroom records that kept tobac- 
со CEOs sweating through the ‘90s, shows 
а familiar pattern. Corporations, aware of 
the dangers to the public posed by their 
products, choose again and again to with- 
hold or cover up that information. “For 
the most part, we rely on chemical compa- 
nies to vouch for the safety of their 











<projectcensored.org> 


products,” said Charlotte Brody of the 
anti-toxics coalition Coming Clean, in an 
interview with the Alternet newswire. 
“That's like relying on the tobacco indus- 
try toassess the risk of tobacco.” 

The chemical industry likes the situation 
justasitis, and has launched а major PR 
campaign to counter “Trade Secrets." Asa 
result, the issues are already growing hazy. 

Which is why corporate power critic 
Richard Grossman is raising a timely ques- 
tion. Americans have trusted the chemical 
industry and government to make sure 
that chemical products are safe, “Why?” 
he asks. “Based on what evidence?” 

It isn’tsecrecy that allows companies to 
poison our bodies and environment, says 
Grossman. 125 power. To prove his point, 
he dug through readily available public 
documents dating back to at least 1928. 
What he found wasa steady stream of 
informed, angry, and largely ignored com- 
plaints about the chemical industry, its 
deceptions, its risks— and its victims. See 
«poclad.org» 

Grossman headlines his memo, “How 
long shall we grovel?” 








ides, from Russia with love. When the Soviet Union collapsed, the chemical 
flow dried up, food supplies crashed — and Cuba responded with urban gar- 
dens and organic farming. Though the vast, state-controlled farms now have 
lower yields, small-scale farming has gained ground and, in 1997, the nation 
produced a record crop of ten staple food items. Didn't catch this story on 
CBS? No surprise there; according to Project Censored, Cuba's organic revo- 
lution ranks among the 15 most censored news stories of 2000. 


+ You know the nagging feeling that you forgot to turn off the oven on when 
you left for the holidays? The Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC) has that feeling all the time. Their latest report confirms (again) that 
humans are messing with the climate and the weather. One key highlight: 
sea levels are now expected to rise 34 inches by 2100. «ipcc.ch» 
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Yet one proven connection remains 
little known: the link between dioxin 
land cancer. Dioxin is formed when 
chlorine-containing chemicals, like plas- 
tic or industrial waste, are burned, or 
when pulp or paper are bleached. The 
chemical then becomes airborne, set 
ling on plants that are eaten by animals 
that, in turn, are eaten by humans. And 
once dioxin is lodged in the body, there 
[t stays — forever. 
In 1985, when the US Environmental 
Protection Agency first assessed the 
effects of dioxin, it concluded that more 
people will get cancer from dioxin than 
from any other chemical on earth. That 
appraisal was intended to form the basis 
of all future EPA dioxin regulations. But 
according to a report released April 3 by 
the Center for Health, Environment and 
ustic, the EPA assessment was never 
released because the paper and chlorine 
industries have done everything in their 
power to bury it. CHEJ's report “Behind 
losed Doors" is among the most damn- 
ing studies ever written on how corporate 
pressure has influenced policy makers and 
concealed vital health information from 
the public. Industry tactics have included: 
* Funding alternative scientific panels 
hat downplay the health risks of dioxin 
* Pouring hundreds of thousands of 
llars into the electoral campaigns of 




















The Dioxin Deception 


ill you get cancer? There's still no way to know for sure. 
There is evidence the disease can be passed down 
through generations, and proof that smoking causes 
lung cancer and a diet high in salt and sugar can cause 
stomach cancer. But where there are holes in the sci- 
ence, old wives’ tales proliferate: deodorant causes 
breast cancer; stress causes brain cancer; being 
uptight causes cancer of the colon. 




















President George W. Bush and former 
New Jersey Governor Christine Todd 
Whitman (who now runs the EPA) 

9 Influencing the negotiations of the 
United Nations Treaty on Persistent 
Organic Pollutants (POPs), which is 
intended to prevent the proliferation of 
dioxin and other pollutants 

* Suing the EPA for classifying dioxin 
asa “known human carcinogen” 

* Attempting to prevent local govern- 
ments from passing resolutions to phase 
out dioxin sources 

“If you start telling people that every 
child born in this country has dioxin in 
their body, if you show them the list of 
health effects and that every mother is 
passing dioxin on to her child, if you say 
we are all being exposed to hundreds of 
thousands of chemicals — it’s an explo- 
sive issue,” says Gary Cohen of the 
Environmental Health Fund, a partner of 
CHEJ. “The chemical industry, particu- 
larly the chlorine section of the chemical 
industry, will be in trouble.” 

А key finding of “Behind Closed 
Doors” is evidence that the American 
Chemical Council and the Chlorine 
Chemistry Council may have manipulat- 
ed the Science Advisory Board of the 
EPA’s dioxin committee. The CHEJ's 
research reveals that one-third of the 
November 2000 dioxin committee mem- 
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bers received funding from 91 dioxin- 
generating companies, such as Dow and 
DuPont. 

One committee member, Harvard 
Center for Risk Analysis director John 
Graham, who has a long history of work- 
ing for the chemical industry, told 
National Public Radio last year that the 
chances of getting cancer from dioxin and 
getting killed in a car crash were both one 
in 100, which put dioxin "on par with 
common risks." However, according to 
information leaked to the New York 
Times last year, the EPA's unreleased 
2000 draft report on dioxin reports that 
the “chemical is ten times more likely to 
cause cancer than previously estimated.” 
Other documented health risks of dioxin 
include attention deficit disorder, learning, 
disabilities, weakened immune system, 
birth defects and endometriosis, which 
often results in infertility. 

“Behind Closed Doors” was released 
the same day Whitman met with top EPA 
scientists and policy officials to talk about 
the future of the dioxin reassessment. 
Nothing concrete came out of the April 
meeting. And given that Whitman did 
much to deregulate the chemical industry 
while governor and that, according to 
Newsweek, the American Chemistry 
Council raised over $350,000 for Bush’s 
campaign, further stalls are likely. 

So Americans may remain in the dark. 
Still, a growing movement threatens to 
turn chemical manufacturers into the 
next pariah industry. Ifso, watch for the 
chemical corporations to end up in court 
justas the tobacco industry is clearing the 
benches. 

For more info: <www.chej.org>. 

— Tamara Straus, AlterNet 




















True Costs, 
Green Taxes 


tturns out there Ва free lunch 
after all — for the world's heavi- 
Suppose you use 
ten times as much gas as your 
neighbors. You're going to collect big 
benefits from a fossil fuel industry that 
keeps its prices low by paying almost 
none of the costs of global warming, 
smog or pollutant runoff. Instead, eve 
body — your neighbors, cyclists, the 
Amish — gets to pay for those problems. 

There'sa slogan that explains the cur- 
rent approach: “privatize the profits; 
socialize the costs." But in April, the envi- 
ronmental wing of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) declared that it was time to 
"get the prices right.” 

Looking toward the year 2020, the 
OECD eco-caucus sees a laundry list of 
problems that "need to be addressed 
urgently,” ranging from species extinc- 
tion to overfishing, They also see areas of 
improvement, such as lower levels of 
water use. That change only occurred, the 
OECD report notes, when nations 
“removed subsidies for water use and 
applied charges which better reflect the 
marginal costs of water.” 

Many environmentalists refer to this 
idea as “true cost” — making products 
tell the truth about their ecological conse- 
quences. Beef ranching, for example, 
results in soil erosion and water pollu- 
tion, With no easy way to measure perfect 
values for these costs, many ecological 
economists — and now one OECD team 
— advocate а system of "green taxes." 

Even a small tax on fuel carbon in the 
OECD nations — 30 of the world's most 
resource-hungry economies — would 
reduce carbon dioxide emissions by 15 
percent and reduce the members’ total 
economic output by less than one percent. 
It would be a small step toward a new era 
of economic reality. 

"It's very difficult to determine exter- 
nal costs, yes,” says Mark Jaccard, a 
tax-shift expert in British Columbia. “Вис 
one thing we know for sure is that those 
costs aren't equal to zero." 
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We need to talk 


I'm not mad. Just ... disappointed. @ Because you had me fooled. Oh but you laid on the chivalry at first: the 

grain buffets, the hey-Martha vistas, Socratic wi I thought we had an understanding. № Then, boom, it was 
into the truck and off to Colorado with ten thousa y closest friends. в You switched off your compassion, 
which surprised me. You forgot | was a living thing, not a harvestable resource, generic, portable, limitless. You 
thought you could escape scot-free. a Oops. = BSE, FMD, E-coli 0157:H7. These are just fancy names for karma 
43 Another chance? You'll put things right? =< Oh. Please. Stop it. You're killing me. 




















In Defense of 
Anywhere 














EIGHT FRIENDS WERE 
seated around the dining room 
table, two bulging photo albums at the 
ready, about to start a round of that curious 
adult version of Show and Tell known as “Our Sum- 
mer Vacation.” * Donna and Stanley had begun their 
album with pictures of Stanley delivering a lecture at the 
Catholic University of Campinas, in the State of São Paulo, 
Brazil. This was followed by page after page of lush, colorful 
South American scenery: snapshots of the mighty Iguazú Falls; 
towering walls of green vegetation along the Rio Paraná; a thick 
growth of native trees overtaking the remains of the celebrated 
botanist Moises Bertoni’s experiment station in the Paraguayan 
province of Alto Parana. Then there were pictures of Stanley and 
Donna at their friends’ beautiful beach house in Ubatuba; pictures of 
costumed samba dancers; and more pictures of scarlet and blue 
macaws, gaudy toucans, purple bougainvilleas, brilliant butter- 
flies, and the rich magnificence of one of the last remaining 
patches of Brazil's Atlantic coastal forest. • The album provid- 
ed a breathtaking display of natural and human 
exuberance painted in a profusion of vivid reds, blues, 
yellows, and, above all, greens. I could almost 
smell the myriad fragrances borne 
on the tropical breeze and hear one 
of my favorite sounds, the 
chattering 







































of parrots far above in the treetops. 
As the pages turned, the phrase “hot spots” came to mind, that 
graphic term for those patches of exceptionally high biodiversity 
— many of them in the tropics — that receive the lion’s share of 
attention from conservation biologists and others dedicated to the 
preservation of endangered species. I thought of the conservation 
rgument that says if we want to preserve life, 

ook first at the places where, acre for 

те, the most kinds of life exist — 

here an acre can yield 100 species 

of trees instead of a handful, and 

| more species of insects than most 
| of us can imagine. This under- 
standable preoccupation with 
hot spots is a kind of biological 
version of Sutton's Law, named 

after the accomplished bank rob- 
Willie Sutton. When Sutton 


"Because that's where the money is." 
logical *money" is in the hotspots, it seems. 

But it was Joan'sand my turn to show vacation photos. 

Our album was open to a picture of a small, twin-engined Otter 
airplane disembarking 13 warmly dressed people and a pile of 
waterproof bags, canvas Duluth packs, and partly disassembled 
canoes onto a flat expanse of gravel. Everything in the foreground 
lies in the gloomy shadow of early twilight — but a low, treeless hill 
in the background, yellow brown in color, is brilliantly illuminated 
by the summer sun. Nothing in the picture is green. Not a single 
plantis in evidence. 

“It’s very bleak,” someone at the table remarked. “It looks like a 
desert.” 

It had felt bleak, | remembered, especially when the little plane, 
its tundra tires churning the lichen-covered stones, took off, 
climbed steeply out of the narrow Soper River Valley and disap- 
peared over the rounded hills of the Meta Incognita Plateau. We 
had been left at the upper reaches of the only canoeable river on 
Canada's vast Baffin Island, north of Hudson Strait, in the eastern 
part of the newly designated Inuit territory of Nunavut. At eight in 
the evening, the arctic summer sun was still fairly high in the sky but 
hidden behind a hill. A chill wind was blowing. We found a partial- 
ly sheltered spot off the gravel bar and pitched tents in the stunted 
vegetation while our Maine guides, Randy and Dwayne, cooked 
dinner on two Coleman stoves. That night we were awakened 
briefly by the sun shining on our tent at 3:00 a.m. 

The next page of the album revives my spirits: it shows us two- 
thirds of the way up Mt. Joy, with the Soper River winding through 
the valley below. “Everything is so brown,” somebody comments. 
“Wait a bit,” I respond — knowing what's coming in a few pages. 
Meanwhile, here is a shot of Mark showing off а hefty arctic char, 
the one species of fish in the freshwater part of the Soper or any 
other river on Baffin Island — a land mass that stretches farther 
than the distance from New York to Chicago. Not exactly an 
ichthyological hot spot. 

The pages turn, and suddenly everyone crowds around to get a 
better view. There are the thundering, 95-foot falls of the Cascade 
River, a tributary of the Soper, with the giant block of ice miracu- 
















lously clinging to the adjacent cliff. In the foreground is а patch of 
“mountain cranberry,” dotted with last summer's tasty red berries. 
The only kinds of trees that grow on Baffin, shrubby willows and 
birches, most less than ten to 15 inches high, cover the lower slopes 
of the valley of the Cascade. “How beautiful,” Donna says, and 1 
nod; when we were there I had told Joan that this was the most 
beautiful place I had ever seen. Canadian geographer J. Dewey 
Soper, the first outsider to explore this valley, in June and July, 1931, 
called it “a fascinating commingling of savagery and sofmess." 
Another photo shows a dry, upper hillside above the valley. Close- 
up photos reveal the mosses growing between the stones, with every 
rock sporting a multi-colored array of encrusting lichens, 

Farther down the Soper River, Randy directed us inland to the 
only two stands of real trees, willows, on Baffin Island. They grow 
in two sheltered patches of several acres each. In this part of the 
Canadian Arctic, the treeline is 400 miles to the south. A photo 
shows Joan in the midst of the amazing forest. Only a few of the 
skinny trees are taller than her head. Another picture shows me 
beside one of two six-foot willows that Joan and I found in a steep- 
sided little valley several miles away. It is possible that no one else 
has ever seen these two trees. You can see that [ am as proud as if 1 
had discovered a giant sequoia anchored in the permafrost. 

More exclamations from the people around the table, We have 
come to the pictures of arctic flowers blooming in what Soper 
described as “unrivalled loveliness . . . in the briefest, though the 

immer season in the world.” Joan, а plant ecologist, has 
marked each. plant in the album with its common and scientific 
dand wet spot covered with eight-inch stalks of 
ts cottony tufts 
breeze, Not in the photo are the bil- 
lions of seeds drifting in the sky above the ridge tops, making the 
light refract and sparkle as if the air were Цеа with tiny diamonds. 
j only 189 species of 
higher planson theenrireisland, a anarea larger thaith 


































a significant part of the flora. She usually spent an hour or so б 

dinner, looking through her hand lens at each of the day's plants; 
imens spread out in her lap, while others in the group explored, 
rested, or gathered around Tom while he sang and played the guitar, 

The album ends with pictures of some of the beautiful and vi 
cious Inuit children who accompanied us everywhere on the last 
day of our trip while we were in Kimmirut, formerly Lake Har- 
bour, on the southern coast; there is also a picture of three skulls of 
polar bears — killed in self-defense — resting on top of a shed; and 
а final view of the Meta Incognita peninsula, brown, lifeless-look- 
ing, and laced with meltwater streams and narrow patches of snow, 
as we flew over it on our way back to Iqaluit (formerly Frobisher 
Bay), the capital of Nunavut. 

Joan closed the book. I could see that the people around the table 
were moved by what they had seen, but there was no way that Joan 
and I could convey the depth of our feelings about this place. What 
we encountered in Baffin Island, and what made it magical, was 
that increasingly rare quality of nature not yet vanquished, an 
amazing and nearly pristine ecosystem still in place, still working, It 
is not a hot spot; it is a different sort of evolutionary pinnacle: 
nature fully equal to the terrible rigors of a harsh climate. 

Why, I wondered, has species diversity become a god to conser- 
vationists? The wealth of species that adorns the tropics is one of 
















the greatest glories of this planet. It must be protected. But wealth of 
species is only one way of reading nature; there are many others. 




















THE BRITISH CONSERVATIONIST Norman Myers first used the 


term “hot spots” back in the 1980s. He described recent develop- 
ments in the concept, with four coauthors, in the February 24, 
2000, issue of Nature. The 25 principal hot spots in the world, 
mostly tropical, contain “as many as 44 percent of all species of vas- 
cular plants and 35 percent of all species in four vertebrate groups” 
in an area that amounts to “only 1.4 percent of the land surface of 
the Earth,” Myers claimed. The word “only” is an important one, 
and leads to the key idea in the paper. 

This idea is simple and is based on a fact that is hard to impeach: 
there are limited funds available for conservation in the world. Given 
this fact, say the authors, “How can we protect the most species per 
dollar invested?” The answer: we need to implement “а ‘silver bullet’ 
strategy on the part of conservation planners, focusing on these 
hotspots in proportion to their share of the world’s species at risk.” 
Stuart Pimm, an ecologist at Columbia University, was also quoted 
in a New York Times article on hot spots written by William K. 
Stevens and printed in the March 14, 2000, issue. ““[T]hey’re proba- 
bly going to capture pretty much 30 to 50 percent of everything,” 
said Pimm, referring to the campaign to save hot spots. The Myers, et 
al. study was done, he said, with “‘extraordinary care and numeric 
detail;"" the paper is “‘one of the most remarkably optimistic state- 
ments about biodiversity that we have ever seen." Russell 
Mittermeier, the president of Conservation International, an expert 
оп primate conservation, and second author of the Myers paper, was 
also mentioned in the Times article. Mittermeier referred to their 
statement in the paper that $500 million spent annually would “go 
far towards safeguarding the hotspots.” This is an amount of money 
that is only twice the cost of a single Pathfinder mission to Mars, and 
vastly less than the $300 billion annual cost of protecting worldwide 
biodiversity that had been previously estimated. 

So for $500 million per year, not even the cost of one stealth 
bomber, we can begin to protect as much as one-third to two-fifths 
of the earth’s biodiversity. There are individuals who could part 
with $500 million without any appreciable change in lifestyle; there 
are multinational corporations for which $500 million is less than 
their advertising budget; there are governments for which $500 mil- 
lion is an insignificant fraction of their annual expenditures. 

No wonder that for Myers, Mittermeier, and Pimm this news is 

great optimism, and their hopeful message has been con- 
edia to many hundreds of thousands of people. It is a 

use it means that countless rare species might 

ese complex ecosystems continue to func- 


new miracle pesticides, inspire more inventi 
Velcro, and maybe— if we're lucky — cure baldı 

But there is another, more important, reason why 
the message of hot spots makes us feel good: it reas- 
sures us that we, in the richest and most powerful of 
countries, don’t have to make any fundamental 
changes in the way we live our daily lives, the way we 
behave towards poorer nations, and the way we treat 
the other 98.6 percent of the land (not to mention the 







two-thirds of the planet that is ocean) in order to save biodiversity. 
With a trivial expenditure to safeguard the hot spots, an expenditure 
that is much less than one percent of the annual gross global prod- 
uct, we can keep on with business as usual. 

Towards the end of the Myers article, the authors discuss conser- 
vation funding. They claim that during the ten years between 
1989-1999, non-governmental organizations such as the 
MacArthur Foundation, Conservation International, and the 
World Wildlife Fund have spent an average of $40 million per year 
on hot spots conservation. This, they assert, "is only a tiny fraction 
of the amount spent per year on biodiversity conservation by gov- 
ernments and international agencies, these funds being assigned 
mainly to across-the-board activities rather than the concentrated 
efforts advocated here." Although they describe their "silver bullet" 
strategy of concentrating on hot spots as complementary to other 
conservation activities, their description of these other efforts as 
“scattergun . . . seeking to be many things to many threatened 
species," implies that the hot spots strategy is a better alternative, 
not a complement. We must set conservation "priorities," they 
claim. "[H]ow can we support the most species at the least cost?” 
they ask. 

Itake it as established fact that there is now a mass extinction tak- 
ing place as a result of human activities; that the bulk of the species 
extinctions are taking place in the tropics, because that is where 
most of the species are; that there are limited funds available for 
international conservation programs; that to the extent that these 
programs work, a conservation dollar spent in a hot spot is likely to 
save more species than one spent elsewhere; and that if we don’t 
save biodiversity now, it will not regenerate during the future course 
of human history. Nevertheless, Гат unhappy with the hot spots 
concept — both with the way it was presented by Myers and his 
coauthors, and with its subsequent popular development. 

There is an obvious problem with hot spot-style conservation, in 
addition to others that are more subtle. A look at the map of hot 
spots reveals a striking feature: most of the terrestrial world is not 
“hot” — there are many large countries, such as Argentina, Mongo- 
lia, Canada, Zaire, and Poland, that have no hot spots in them. If 
Myers, et al., were simply pointing out places that are especially rich 
in biodiversity and are deserving candidates for conservation, per- 
haps we could ignore this distribution, but they talk of limited 
conservation resources and the need for setting priorities. This clearly 
implies that we have to choose between the Philippines and Canada, 
and the Philippines wins. Or Brazil's Atlantic forest versus Argentina, 
with Brazil winning. The tropics versus the temperate and 
regions, with the tropics winning. Even within countries this 
sive strategy. The California floristic province is a wonderful place, 
don’t think it’s a good idea to dr i 


ture as a numbers game. Five thousand 
species per square mile is better than 2,500; 
0,000 is better than 5,000. I suppose that 
this comes from our number-obsessed, sci- 
ence and technology-obsessed culture, in 
which anything that can't be quantified is sus- 
pect. But as the trip to Baffin demonstrated, 









there's more to nature than the number of species in it. Moreover, 








although the tree diversity in the tropical hot spots is much 
than it is in my native New Jersey, for example, few of those tropi- 


cal trees would survive a New Jersey winter. Wonderful as the hot 


spots are, the rest of the world is not going to be biotically main- 
tained by their conservation. 

Before we devise global conservation solutions — if that is what 
we are trying to do — we ought to step back and ask what is caus- 
ing the biotic impoverishment that these solutions are attempting 
to address. I don't mean to imply that there is only one cause; there 
are many, and they are intertwined. But there is one that stands 
out for me, globalization (which is the divorcing of business 
from any association with place or community); and glob- 
alization as a cause of the problem is getting obscured 
by globalization as a cure, a situation that must be 
avoided at all costs. 


LET'S LOOK AT THE IMPLICATIONS of the hot 
spots strategy. The approach I'm going to take was 
first suggested to me by one of my graduate students, 
Kristi MacDonald. We were discussing the Myers 
paper, and she remarked that hot spots are the conser- 
vation equivalent of globalization. I had never Бс! 
thought about globalization in that context. Phen, by 
chance, a few days later, I came across а featyr€d column in The 

New York Times that made it perfectly elar. It was written by 
columnist Thomas Friedman, on 31, 2000. Friedman, a 
staunch defender of globalization¢the IMF and the World Bank, 
writing from the Уепеги адийт forest, criticized the then-forth- 
coming protests against shóse organizations in Washington, DC. 
“(T]he truth is the and World Bank . . . are bit players, of 






©есіоп of companies, indigenous peoples, endangered 
and local governments” who, he reports, are working 

gether to save the Guyana Shield, the world's largest unbroken 
expanse of tropical rain forest. Friedman was there with a team 
from Conservation International, which is brokering a deal to put 
together a 13,000,000-acre protected area in the Venezuelan part 
of the Shield. The deal involves debt-for-nature swaps and the par- 
ticipation of Venezuela’s national oil company, Petróleos de 
Venezuela, the owner of Citgo in the US. Why is Petróleos partici- 
pating? Because, according to Friedman, they want to enhance their 
global environmental image. Friedman quotes Glenn Prickett, 
senior vice president of Conservation International, as saying: 
""[T]hanks to globalization and the Internet, power is now much 
more diffused, global companies are now much more exposed, and 
organizations like ours much better positioned to offer solutions.” 
So don’t just protest, Friedman counseled the Washington protes- 
tors, go out and do something positive to help globalization save 
the environment. 

I fervently hope that the 13,000,000-асге protected area and 
home of the Уекукапа people comes into being. However I ат not 
very sanguine about the chances that real, durable conservation is 
going to happen there, and Lam even less happy with the projection 
of this deal as a model of effective, globalized conservation. Debt- 
for-nature swaps have not been overwhelmingly successful, and I 


wonder whether Petróleos, which has enlisted the World Trade 









spots until the onset of globalization. Here is an extract from 


Organization to undermine US environmental laws, will care so 

much about its environmental image if its technical advisers should 

discover oil, diamonds, gold, or uranium in the reserve. But these 
are not my major concerns. 

The connection of hot spots with globalization, as Friedman 

must realize, is that the hot spots are almost always somewhere else. 

That doesn't bother him — indeed Һе glories in it — but it bothers 

me. When I was in Baffin Island, I understood the tremendous 

importance of conserving its magnificent ecosystems, but I never 

thought that they should be saved instead of the ecosystems of my 

, New Jersey. After his brief, manicured visit to the 

уапа Shield, Friedman came back to New York, 

hose endangered species and threatened habi- 

ts are not displayed on his monitor. That's the 

ice thing about hot spots for Friedman and 

пу other supporters of globalization: they 

don't have to live in them day in and day out. 

Globalization, however it’s rationalized, is 

not the free and equal trade of goods among 

prosperous nations everywhere, nor will it 

be. It is the use by multinational corporations 

, semi-slave labor in poor, mostly trop- 

ical countritsto grow cash crops and make goods 

that are sold in the rich, temperate-zone countries — 

atleast for the few more years that those countries remain 













national level and having moved into the cosmopolitan Wò 
which is not a community [their italics], have effectively freed them- 
selves of all community obligations.” 

The consequences of this uncoupling have been terrible, and 
responsible people feel guilt over the global social and environmen- 
tal activities of Shell, Occidental Petroleum, W.R. Grace, and 
hundreds of other giant corporations, guilt enhanced by our reck- 
less enjoyment of our transient wealth. Enter the hot spots. We can 
now save nature while driving our SUVs. 

But it is time to admit that conservation is not just a matter of 
throwing dollars and experts at the primarily poor, primarily tropi- 
cal places that have the most species. This is an imperialist idea; it 
reeks of condescension, and neatly transfers responsibility from the 
people who have caused most of the problem — us — to those who 
are suffering the consequences of our acts. “We give you back a 
small, small part of the money we took from you — now use it to 
protect those pieces of your land that we designate, while we and 
our associates in your country continue to despoil the rest.” 

The alliance between multinational corporations and conser- 
vationists to protect hot spots and similar places is an unholy 
alliance. Although some temporary good may come of it, we 























cannot afford to let it make us more accepting of globalization, 


more contemptuous of the local cultures that preserved the hot 


Barbara Kingsolver's extraordinary novel, The Poisonwood 
Bible; it makes the point very well. 


[The first Portugese explorers] reported that the Africans lived like 
kings, even wearing the fabrics of royalty: velvet, damask, and bro- 
cade. Their report was only off by a hair; the Kongo people made 
remarkable textiles by beating the fibrous bark of certain trees, or 















weaving thread from the raffia palm. From mahogany and ebony 
they made sculpture and furnished their homes. They smelted and 
forged iron ore into weapons, plowshares, flutes, and delicate jewelry. 
The Portugese marvelled at how efficiently the Kingdom of Kongo 
collected taxes and assembled its court and ministries. There was no 
written language, but an oral tradition so ardent that when the 
Catholic fathers fixed letters to the words of Kikongo, its poetry and 
stories poured into print with the force ofa flood. ... [T]he Europeans 
were dismayed to find no commodity agriculture here. All food was 
consumed very near to where it was grown. And so no cities, no giant 
plantations, and no roads necessary for transporting produce from 
the one to the other. The Kingdom was held together by thousands of 
miles of footpaths crossing the forest, with suspension bridges of 
woven vines swinging gently over the rivers.” 


Marvellous systems like this, with the natural world and the 
human community completely intermingled, have an enormous, 
evolved complexity. They are particular, unique, and fragile to out- 
side disturbance. Globalization is inimical to these qualities — 
bringing it in to conservation is like recruiting the executioner to 
become a nursemaid. Not all native peoples have lived in harmony 
with their environment, as the ruined soils of what was ancient 
Mesopotamia still show, but never has the destructive side of human 
nature been given such scope and power as it has with globalization. 

Maybe asking which areas of the world should receive the high- 
est priority for preservation is not a good question. A better one 
“How can we live so as to reduce the burden on species and 
ecosystems elsewhere?” Another good question is: “How can we 
live so as to protect the species and ecosystems in our own com- 
munity?” Perhaps these are the same question; certainly they have 
the same answer. 

The plant geneticist and ecologist Wes Jackson, co-founder of the 
Land Institute, in Salina, Kansas, has increasingly turned his atten- 
tion to the question of how to live successfully in a community. In his 
book, Becoming Native to This Place, he writes: “An extractive eco- 
nomic system to a large degree is a derivative of our perceptions and 

alues. But it also controls our behavior. We have to loosen its hard 
finger by finger. Lam hopeful that a new economic system 

om the homecomer's effort — as a derivative of right 

an of purposeful design." More than two decades 

he same message in The Unsettling of Amer- 


How do we make personal forbearance and са 
world? Berry offers practical suggestions, published in The Amicus 
Journal in 1992. A few of his recommendations are: buy ni 
hand, rather than at a distance; buy from a local store rather than a 
chain store; do not buy anything you do not need; do as much as 
you can for yourself; if you can’t do it for yourself, see if a neighbor 
can do it for you; buy food that is locally grown; grow food for 
yourself; take your vacations as close го home as possible. 
The relationship between conservation and home has been 
explicitly and eloquently spelled out by the ecologist Chris Uhl, writ- 
ing in the December 1998 issue of Conservation Biology: 

“The ultimate challenge for conservation biology isn’t to create 
more parks, manage more forests, or shepherd through more envi- 
ronmental legislation. Rather, the challenge is to change the way we 





asa society perceive the natural world, Einstein was right: ‘We shall 

















require a substantially new manner of thinking if mankind is to sui 
vive." The parks and enlightened legislation will come rushing in 
once we get our thinking right. ... As mundane as it may sound, for 
many of us the land at our doorstep provides the starting point for 
developing an affection for the earth, which is a necessary founda- 
tion for living respectfully within the confines of our planet.” 

There is something very special about local conservation, some- 
thing that operates at the most profound level of human existence, 
something that is lacking when we think about global conservation, 
important as itis. Whenever I drive along the Millstone River, here 
in central New Jersey, I am reminded of a particular night in Janu- 
ary 1976. Earlier that day, my nine-months pregnant wife, Joan, 
who hates sitting around, came home early from work and shoveled 
out most of our 100-foot driveway after a snowstorm; and now, аг 
3:00 a.m., we were on our way to the Princeton Medical Center, for 
her to give birth to our second child, Jane. The snow had stopped 
and the stars were out. Our road ran for miles along the Millstone 
River, peacefully flowing under the ice past snowy fields and woods 
whose pin oaks, river birches, and box elders stood out stark and 
beautiful against the white background. The memory of the river 
and trees on that winter night ап indelible part of me. Whenever I 
see them again I feel a deep sense of gratitude that they are still there, 
thanks to the efforts of my state's many conservationists. Any threat 
to them would bea threat to my own person. 

The force of such memories and associations cannot be exagger- 
ated: the vacant weedy lot next door where at age five you first saw a 
monarch caterpillar on a milkweed; the mating calls of peepers and 
spadefoot toads coming through your open bedroom window on a 
spring evening; the smell of the pine woods where you sometimes 
see a richly colored corn snake sunning itself on the sand road while 
you walk your dog. Most of us have memories like these, even if we 
don't know it. Local conservation has continuity: it is passed on 
from parent to child, friend to friend, and it has a strength that has 
to be seen to be believed. 

If you listen to the corporate globalizers, who dominate the mass 
media, you will get the impression that local conservation is a hope- 
less struggle against overwhelming forces which you had better join 
rather than confront. Nothing is farther from the truth, It is the 
globalizers who should worry — they still have a lot of damage to 
do, but their days are numbered, as the unmanageable techno-eco- 
nomic behemoth they have created collapses of its own weight. 

There are valid applications of the hot spots concept. One that 
was flourishing thousands of years before the days of globalization 
was described to me by my friend Frank Lake, an American Indian 
and an experienced field biologist from northern California, Frank 
has told me that in the Indian country that he knows best, the sites 
that the native peoples held most sacred, and which 

managed and protected with the great- 
estcartyappear to be the places that had 


















meet local physical and spiritual 
needs, which were inseparable. 
One can’t ask for better conserva- 
tion or a more durable economics 
than that. 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT 


The 
Next 
Strategic 
Step 


The protest in Quebec 
was аз great a 
turning point as the 
Battle in Seattle 


Wl n Seattle we fought globalization, the 
myth, the force of history too great 
to resist. By April 20 in Quebec Ci 
the myth was dead; we put the 
whiskey on the headboard and start- 

ed the wal 

As quickly as the old rhetoric died, 
however, a new ideal was born. Now 
we hear that globalization is frail, han; 
ing in the balance. Let it drop and we 
shatter the hopes of the world’s poor 

and long-suffering, Globalization is a 

moral imperative — а planetary shift in 

which "trade" is the cultural shorthand 
for “democracy 
This calls for a shift in tactics. 
Like to think that if we're talking 
democracy, then we the people are some- 
thing like experts in the field. And this, 

Ithink, is what we see: 

Our elected governments are up to 
their necks in the corporate camp. They 
win their elections with corporate money, 
and count CEOs as friends and col- 
leagues. Corporate interests are political 
interests. And while our politicians talk 

“democracy,” we have to fight them even 

to get labels to tell us whether or not 

we're eating Frankenfood, We have to 
fight to peek at global trade documents 
every corporate leader has in his suit 

pocket. In the US, the former chair of J. 
































In Quebec City, protesters staged powerful street theater, pulled down the "wall of shame" bunker- 
ing off the FTAA meeting site, and tried to get the odd gulp of live air among the clouds of tear gas. 


Walter Thompson, the world’s second 
largest ad agency, has been hired to 
brand” the State Department. They 
call it “public diplomacy,” the perfect 
term for the new role of government — 
asa PR wing to sell corporate culture 
to the people 

If, suddenly, globalization is all about 
democracy, it’s time to hold our elected 
reps’ feet to the fire. As in the days of 
the Vietnam War, our governments are 
over their heads in something big that 
smells bad. The rallies at global meetings 
will go on — they're the cutting edge of 
nce. But it is time, too, to bring 
the war home. 

Here’s a jam to get that idea rolling. 
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Activist News & Events 


This July 4th, Independence Day, we'll 
supply the flags, you supply the party. Fly 
the Corporate America flag at the head of 
your parade, or trump the “Stars and 
Stripes” with our “Brands and Bands” in 
front of Wal-Mart, city hall, or US 
embassies around the world. A blast of 
symbolic disobedience will get America 
thinking about the meaning of its original 
revolution and its subservience to corp- 
orations today. And though we're aiming 
at the heartland, the question is globz 
What counts as “independence”? And 


when will we win it bacl 


To order a flag, email 











<july4@adbusters.org>. 


James MacKinnon 





The coming months are chock-full of summits, meetings and conferences of the forces for 
globalization, which means the summer is full of ripe opportunities for protest. 
Counterculture calendar: European Union Summit in Gothenburg, Sweden, June 14 - 16 
«motkraft.net/gbg2001» • Biotechnology Industry Organization Conference (BIO) June 
22 in San Diego California • June 25 - 27, IMF/World Bank meeting in Barcelona, Spain 
«barcelona indymedia.org» + World Economic Forum in Salzburg, Austria, July 1 - 3 
<antiwef.org> • Climate Summit in Bonn, Germany, July 16 - 27 <germany.indymedia.org> 
* G8 Summit in Genoa, Italy, July 20 - 22 <peacelink.it/users/controg8> + Commonwealth 
Heads of State Government Meeting (CHOGM) in Brisbane, Australia, Oct. 6 - 9 
«crosswinds.net/-happyanarchy» « IMF/World Bank meeting in Washington, DC, Septem- 
ber 28 - October 4 <S0years.org/s28/call.htmi> 
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Against The Grain 


“golden rice," geneti- 


Promise” — so-called 
| cally modified with 





If we'retalking globalization, why 
is so much of the world invisible? 


WI nthe arid monoculture of the main- 
stream media, resistance to bio- 
technology is a simple affair. The 
story goes something like this. 

The Third World needs a technologi- 
cal fix for its health and famine crises. 
First World greenies with organic 
fad diets don't want to give it to them. 
Bad, bad greenies. 

The uprising against genetically mod- 
ified (GM) crops by a large swath of 
grassroots groups in the developing world 
should have exploded that myth. Luck- 
ily for the big biotech firms and their 
PR departments, however, the Western 
media, frankly, doesn't give a damn. 

You won't hear about Brazil or Sri 
Lanka’s ban on GM crops or Thai 
proposals to do the same. Nor the fact 
that in Indonesia, GM cotton has to be 
delivered under armed guard. What you'll 
see instead is the $50-million Council for 
Biotechnology Information ad campaign 
to promote GM foods to the US public. In 
one such ad, Asian children gambol 
through sunny paddy fields, their eyes 
bright. The voiceover explains “The 








vitamin A to help 
prevent blindness in 
the Third World. 

“The poor don't 
need vitamin A,” 
counters Thai farmer 
and activist Daycha Siripatra, one of 
thousands of dissenting voices not being 
beamed into First World living rooms, 
“They need vitamin L— that's vitamin 
Land! And they need vitamin M — that's 
vitamin Money!" 

Remember the media's portrayal of 
privileged kids smashing windows during 
the Battle in Seattle? The whole world 
was watching then, but it always looks 
away when hundreds of thousands of 
Indian farmers take to the streets in regu- 
lar protests against the WTO. Or take 
globalization’s Thrilla in Manila. On 
November 30, 2000, to celebrate the first 
anniversary of the Seattle uprising, radical 
peasant farmers delivered a “notice of 
eviction” outside the Monsanto corpora- 
tion headquarters in the Philippine 
capital. Fifty thousand people were in the 
streets that day to protest transnational 
corporate power and the corrupt regime 
of President Joseph Estrada. 

Most debates over GM technology. 
miss the fundamental point: that this is a 
question of control. To many Third 
World farmers, biotech seed is just one 











more form of enclosure that locks them 
into market dependency, debt and pover- 
ty. "This resistance is not born out of 
ignorance but out of a cynical look at our 
experience of who these kinds of agricul- 
tural technologies have benefited,” notes 
Emmanuel Yap of the Filipino farmer- 
scientist alliance MASIPAG. 

The activist farmers understand the 
economics at work: if agribusiness wants 
to makea profit off of seed, it needs to 
disrupt the natural cycle that currently 
allows some 1.4 billion farmers world- 
wide to save seeds from their own crops 
each year, Genetic modification is one 
way to break this pattern; enforcing own- 
ership rights through patents is another. 

Octogenarian Ka Memong Patayan 
isa veteran of peasant struggles against 
colonialism and for land reform in the. 
Philippines, and is one of the country's 
most experienced breeders and farmers. 
He knows what serfdom looks like. “А 
patent on seeds is a patent on freedom,” 
he explains. “If you have to pay for 
patented seeds, it’s like being forced to 
buy your own freedom.” 

On April 17, 2001, International 
Farmers’ Day, hundreds of thousands of 
farmers worldwide took action against 
globalization and GM crops. “Globalize 
the struggle! Globalize the hope!” was the 
call from the Honduras-based secretariat 
of Via Campesina, an umbrella organiza- 
tion of international peasant farmers’ 
unions. Actions took place in more than >> 
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>> 30 countries, from the 
Dominican Republicto 
Indonesia. In Brazil, the 
Landless Rural Workers 
Movement staged occupa- 
tions against GM crops 
andfor land reform, and 
linked their actions to the 
April 20 protests against. 
the Free Trade Area of 
the Americas summit in 
Quebec City. 

"Our resistance is 
as transnational as capi- 
tal" is not, it seems, the. 
overblown rhetoric of 
First World webslingers 
and street reclaimers. In 
fact, international solid- 
arity may be the most 
potent weapon of this 
global uprising. 

Consider the 


See You on Wall 
Street in 2002 


CONFIRMED MONEY DROP LOCATIONS: Australia: 
Melbourne Belgium - Canada:Calgary, Edmonton, 
Kelowna, Montreal, Nanaimo, Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver 
and Victoriaville - Ireland: Dublin - Korea: Seoul - Mexico - 
Sweden- United Arab Emirates - UK - USA: Athens, 
Atlanta, Austin, Bellingham, Boston, Burlington, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Danbury, Denver, Detroit, Fort Collins, Houston, 
LA., Май of America, Milwaukee, Nashville, New York 

City, Portland, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Rockford, Sacramen- 


Bangladeshi village of 
Bishnupur, where curious 
local farmers turned up at 





to, San Francisco, Short Hills, Spotsylvania, St. Louis, 


‘Syracuse, Tuscon, Washington, Winston-Salem 





On April 4, jammers launched bundles of 
dollars into crowded malls around the 
world, shouting slogans like "Live more! 
Buy less!" Next year, let's take it to the tem- 
ples of capitalism: the stock exchanges. 
Full Fools’ Day reports and video at 
<www.adbusters.org> 





a public seminar on GM 
crops as part of the pan- 
Asian People’s Caravan 
For Land and Food Without Poisons. 
When the gathered farmers heard about 
the plight of Percy Schmeiser, the Canadi- 
an farmer accused by Monsanto of 
planting GM soya on his land without a 
patent license, a spontaneous outraged 
chant — “Down with Monsanto!’ — held 
up proceedings for several minutes. At 
another caravan stop, Jahanara Begum, a 
small-scale rice farmer, leaped to her feet. 
“We don’t want these companies’ seeds 
and their poisons,” she shouted. “We can 
use our own traditional seed. These 
transnational companies, we have to pack 
them up and kick them out!” 

It was the green-shawled Indian peas- 
ants from the Karnataka State Farmers" 
Union who pioneered the resistance — 
still ongoing — when they launched their 
“Cremate Monsanto" campaign in 1998, 
invading fields of Monsanto cotton, 
uprooting the crop and throwing the 
plants onto bonfires. These same radical 
farmers, on a protest tour of Europe in 
1999, joined with French campaigner 
José Bové to destroy a GM test site. When 





Bové was later arrested, 100 Indian 
peasants wrote to the judge declaring, 
responsibility for the damages. 

On the London leg of the same tour, 
leaders of the Punjabi Farmers Union 
invaded the plush offices of the Wellcome 
Trust foundation after it released a report 
declaring that there was a “moral ob- 
ligation” to develop GM crops to feed the 
Third World. (In this same year, India 
exported a surplus of 10 million tonnes of 
wheat while 250 million people in 
the country went hungry.) Examining the 
report, the farmers noted that not one 
person from the Third World had been 
consulted, then offered their own radical 
consultancy for free. 

Allover the globe, the real world is 
clashing with the globalizers’ version of 
events. Last year, members of the largest 
Filipino peasant unions held an all-night 
vigil outside the International Rice 
Research Institute, where cutting-edge 
rice geneticists — including the inventor 
of golden rice — were meeting. One 
young farmer delivered his own unique 


statement that the makers of “The 
Promise” would do well to note. Perform- 
ing a dance, he transformed his body into 
rice plants waving in the wind. Into the 
landlord who takes 70 percent of the har- 
vest as rent. Into the middleman who 
buys the remaining rice for less than the 
price of production. Into the farmer's 
hungry children and their weeping moth- 
er. And finally, into the farmer again, 
picking up his gun to take up armed 
struggle against the hacienda owners and 
corporations that control the market 

and the land. 

Inthe morning, as the sun crept over 
the fields, the farmers blockaded the 
meeting and a chant went up: “No to 
genetic imperialism!” 


Katharine Ainger is currently helping 

to compile a book on global resistance, 
We Are Everywhere <WeAreEvery- 
where.org>. She is also Co-Editor of the 
New Internationalist. 
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Radio Active 
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The grandaddy of activist radio is 
too hotto walk free in America 


hen Mbanna 

Kantako flipped the 

switch on his first 

radio transmitter 

some 14 years ago, 
he pioneered the fastest-growing move- 
ment of electronic civil disobedience 
America has ever seen. It was the first. 
documented case of using an unlicensed 
radio station to demand social and 
political change. 

This year, Kantako may signal a much 
less liberating trend: he stands to join the 
small but growing list of radio “pirates” 
who have been jailed for their work. Kan- 
tako's crusade began in 1987 with 
WTRA, a micropower FM station out 
of the John Hay housing project in 
Springfield, Illinois. Local police had just 
killed a black man, and Kantako put 
survivors of police brutality on the air to 
tell their stories. 

“It was cheaper to do radio than to 
print something, and it spread the word 
much quicker," Kantako says. He's 
also blind, so radio seemed like the ideal 
medium to express himself. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission (FCC) shut the station down in 
1990. Kantako was issued a $500 fine, 
but he refused to stop broadcasting. 

His tactics were working 
— after he threatened a 
tourism boycott against 
Abraham Lincoln's birth- 
place, Kantako could later 
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report that incidents of : 
police brutality against profession 
blacks had all but disap- watch 


peared. 

In 1989, Kantako dis- 
covered the United Na- 
tions’ 1948 Universal 
Declaration of Human 
Rights, Article 19: 
“Everyone has the right to 
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.. hold opinions without interference 
and to seek, receive and impart informa- 
tion and ideas through any media and 
regardless of frontiers.” 

Discovering the declaration “was like 
Galileo telling the church that the earth 
isn’t the center of the universe anymore,” 
recalls Kantako. “People in the past had 
tried to make a black-white issue out of 
our radio station, so we decided to change 
the name to Human Rights Radio, and 
expand our mission from educating our 
people to educating the people.” 

Fast-forward to the year 2000. Human 
Rights Radio had been broadcasting for 
nearly 13 years straight, and more 
than 1,000 microstations were on the air 
nationwide. That year, the FCC had 
agreed to license low-power FM broad- 
casters who met their “character 
qualifications.” Mbanna Kantako doesn’t 
make the cut. 

And so, on September 29, 2000, 
Human Rights Radio featured a unique 
live broadcast: 

(Knock, knock, knock, knock) 

Kantako: It’s the federal government. 
Hey everybody, the government's here 
to get our equipment. 

Federal Marshal: You Mbanna? 

Kantako: What do y'all want to talk 
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Kantako: Radical radio's next political prisoner? 


to me about? 

Marshal: We're gonna serve you an 
order, here... 

Kantako: Okay. 

Marshal: What we're gonna be doing 
here is, we'll be seizing ай your, ub, 
radio equipment. 

The 45-minute raid tape wasa hit on 
the Internet and on microradio across 
the country. 

One month later, Human Rights Radio 
was back on the air. Butin November, 
another FCC raid silenced the station. In 
a closed-door hearing in federal court, 
Kantako was convicted of the felony 
offense of broadcasting without a license, 
and a sealed order was handed down 
forbidding Human Rights Radio from 
broadcasting ever again. 

All remained quiet in Springfield until 
this March, when donated equipment 
arrived and Human Rights Radio was 
resurrected. The next stop for Mbanna 
Kantako may be prison, but his family 
has vowed to keep the station alive. 
Kantako himself isn't intimidated: 
“When you can't freely express yourself, 
you're already behind bars. 

Jobn Anderson 
Email Human Rights Radio at 
<Kantako@warpnet.net>. 








= They forgot the funny. And now Land Rover and its advertising agency TBWA Hunt 
Lascaris are facing the music for recent print ads featuring a Himba woman with her 
breasts blown horizontal by a passing SUV. So offensive did the Advertising Standards 
Authority find the campaign that itimposed an unprecedentedly harsh penalty: the 
company must publish a formatted apology everywhere the ad originally ran, admitting 


the whole enterprise was “irresponsible and exploitative.” 


« Biotechnologists are hard-data junkies. So why are so many of them so gung-ho on getting GM foods into the 
marketplace straightaway, given the lack of definitive evidence that they're safe? “As GM crops multiply in the 
landscape, unprecedented numbers of researchers have started fanning into the fields to get the missing infor- 
mation,” reported Scientific American in its April issue. The magazine addressed the potential of collateral 
damage (including superweeds and new allergins), and the possibility that GM crops will fail. Some 10,000 words 
later, the answer to the question Are They Safe? We Don't Know. 





Trade Bait 





Linda McQuaig 





Free trade, we're told and told again, is the. 
secret to global prosperity — the wealth it 
generates loosing a tide that lifts all boats. 

But what trade pacts like NAFTA and 
the FTAA (the proposed hemispheric 
trade agreement discussed in Quebec City 
this spring) are really about is redesigning 
the international economy in a way 
that transfers significant new powers 
to corporations. 

Ithas traditionally been recognized 
that there should be limits on corporate 
power, and that, in a democracy, power 
should ultimately rest with the people. 
But that democratic notion has been dis- 
carded by those designing the new trade 
deals. Instead, corporations have been 
granted wide-ranging new rights that gi 
them the power to challenge the authority 
of democratically elected governments — 
even in key areas where the well-being 
of citizens is at stake. 

Consider the case of Methanex. It’s 
a Canadian company that produces a gas 
oline additive considered а health 
by the state of California. The city of 
Santa Monica had to shut down most of 
its municipal wells after some of the 
Methanex additive leeched into the local 
water supply. After that, California 
imposed a ban on the additive. Now one 
would think that Methanex, at the very 
least, would apologize to the people 
of Santa Monica for contaminating their 
water. And in the old days that's proba- 
bly what would have happened. But now, 
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under NAFTA, Methanex hasa whole 
new set of legal rights that puts it in 

the driver’s seat. So, using a section of 
NAFTA, Methanex has launched a 
massive lawsuit, suing the United States 
for almost a billion dollars for financial 
losses resulting from California’s ban 
on its additive. 

Now, docs that make any sense? A 
Methanex chemical contaminatesa city 
drinking water — and Methanex is the 
one suing for damages? Such a lawsuit 
would be considered a joke if it were 
launched in a Canadian court. But that's 
where the magic of NAFTA comes in. 
The corporation gets to take its case to a 
private tribunal, operating in secret under 
uspices of NAFTA. 
his private tribunal has the power 
binding decisions. This amounts 
to what Canadian trade lawyer Steven 
Shrybman has called а “revolutionary 
development in international law.” What 
NAFTA does is single out corporate prof- 
it-making ава right so important that it 
has its own international legal protections 
and a private tribunal system to enforce 
them. No other set of rights — environ- 
mental rights, social rights, labor rights, 
even human rights — 
has been accorded 
the same protection in 
international law. 

Consider what happens 
when someone’s human 
rights are violated. He or 
she must first exhaust 
all possible legal remedies 
within the country where 
the violation has occurred. 
Only then can the person 
apply toa committee of 
the United Nations, But 
that UN committee has no 
real power. Even if it sup- 
ports the claim of the 
applicant, it can only con- 
clude that the country 
has done wrong and make 
suggestions for remedies 
or changes. A slap on the 
wrist, in other words. 
Compare this to what 
happens when a corpora- 
tion thinks its rights have 
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corporate 
spotlight 


huge new campaign featuring "Coke moments" geared to 
push the keep-it-real button of young hipsters. The compa- 
ny, which sinks $900 million a year into selling itself, has 
pledged to spend "an additional $300 to $400 million on 
marketing this year," reports Ad Age. The move reeks of 
desperation: Coke is taking a rib-kicking from that competi- 
tor with the virtually identical product but better ads. 


* The stock markets tank and сеоз' salaries... rise. Ain't it 
always the way. Top corporate executives were rewarded 
for the stewardship of their listing vessels with a 16 percent 
raise last year, a New York-based consulting firm reports. 
Apparently the 535 percent increase in executive salaries in 
the Nineties was not sufficient. The Multinational Monitor 
puts the whole brick of cheese in perspective. "Had the U.S. 
minimum wage gone up at the same rate as CEO pay in the 
last decade, it would be $24.31 today.” 







been violated — по matter how ridicu- 
lous the claim. Not only is it permitted 
tosue under NAFTA, buta NAFTA 
tribunal has the power to force a govern- 
ment to pay the corporation a huge 
amount of money. 

The notion that governments are pow- 
erless in the global economy is one that 
falls effortlessly out of the mouths of pun- 
dits. Pundits usually go on to attribute 
this powerlessness to mysterious forces 
operating out there in the global econo- 
my, well beyond our control. 

Here’s another possibility: govern- 
ments are powerless these days simply 
because we keep signing trade deals that 
render them powerless. It's no more 
mysterious than that. If we stopped sign- 
ing these trade deals, governments would 
be more powerful, and could even be 
called upon to do things like defend the 
public interest. 

















Linda MeQuaig is a Canadian journalist 
and author. Her sixth book, All You 
Can Eat: Greed, Lust and the Triumph of 
the New Capitalism, will be published 

in October, 


= They've already co-opted 
rebellion. So it's no surprise 
coporations should make Situa- 
tionist-style spontaneity their 
next target for recuperation. 
Coca-Cola has just launched a 
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Thelma Skinner fell last month. Tripped over one о the 
curled edges of the old braided throw rugs that lie at every door- 
way in her wood-frame house. Then she had a stroke. When the 
paramedics arrived she was alive, but there was not much left. 
to take to the hospital. She hardly dented the stretcher. 

I'd warned her about those rugs every time | delivered her 
lunch, but she refused to let anyone haul them to the dump. 
"she's stubborn," they would whisper, the home-health nurses 
with the clipboards, the young 
man who trimmed the bushes 
and sprayed the weeds, the 
woman from church who paid 
for the meals | brought each 
week. Thelma refused to leave 
the home she had lived in for 
fifty years. They said that proved 
she was not thinking clearly. 

The week before the fall, | 
broke a trail through the paper- 
work clutter of Thelma's 
house—documents from physi- 
cians, pharmacists, insurance 
companies. | called her name 
from room to room, until | found 
her standing in the garden 
among the hollyhocks and lip- 






one small misstep | 


her hair so! can see her powder and lipstick. Then she puts her 
arm around me and we shuffle along through the house to the 
kitchen, where set down the lunch tray and put the pint of 
milk in the refrigerator next to some bottles of beer. Clara likes 
tosip whiskey out of a china tea cup while she patrols her yard. 
"| hate to clean house,” she often says. "I'd much rather be out- 
Side. Wouldn't you?" 

Some women at the senior lunch center figure that Clara is 
losing it, that she needs to go 
toa home. Her roses are 
beautiful, | tell them. She 
doesn’t keep her appoint- 
ments at Mr. Leon’s School of 
Hair Design , they say. I don't 
tell them that when Clara puts 
her arm around me, she 
makes me feel human. 

A few weeks after Clara fell, 
the retired gunsmith John Fish 
tipped his ancient, wooden 
wheelchair over on himself 
while trying to get up from the 
toilet. Down he went in a heap. 
and lay there for several hours 
until the girl who cleans his 
house each week happened 
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Stick-red bachelor buttons. 
Above two long braids of gray 
was a wide-rimmed straw hat, 
and below the brim, a bigger 
smile than | thought possible on 
someone barely five feet tall. 
She had ona plaid skirt cut 
above the knee, white socks, 
and a mustard-colored sweater, 
though it was at least 80 
degrees out there. Her skin was. 
wrinkly like an elephant's, but 
buttery like a puppy's first coat. 1 
held her hand as | always did, 
and all | felt were bones and veins, because that's about all 
that's left at age 96. 

I wasn’t surprised when | heard that Thelma died within 
hours of being moved from the hospital to a nursing home. At 
the funeral, there were scores of friends, but no relatives. She 
had outlived them all. 

Soon after, Clara Jones fell. Tumbled down four stairs leading 
off the front porch. | could see it coming. At 92 it's hard to keep 
track of details like the length and width of steps (though Clara's 
large house and double lot is immaculate—like a park with per- 
fect grass you can stretch across and take a long nap). Clara is 
even tinier than Thelma, and her white hair is trimmed short 
with curls. When she goes downtown to the bank she puts on 
high heels, makeup, and a loose-fitting house dress. 

Whenever | visit, Clara flirts without shame. She pushes back 


to walk in. John was lucky for 
another reason that morning: 
he didn't cut himself. He's a 
hemophiliac, a condition he 
blames on his long-departed 
relation, General Robert E. 
Lee. Still, John's bathroom 
accident was serious enough 
toland him in the hospital on 
the same floor where the 
other broken seniors are 
delivered when they need to 
be put back together. 

Every week John gives me 
free counsel. The other day he said, watching the rain come 
down in sheets, “We just have to take what Mother Nature 
gives us.” His sister in Walla Walla should take him in, is what 
Bernice at the lunch center suggests. "He's going to end up 
dead someday." "Aren't we all?,” is what | think. 

Clara's on the third floor of the hospital in the very same 
room they brought Thelma to last month, and the same room 
that John will occupy later. Results of the X-rays are not yet in, 
but when | stopped by Clara was wincing and reaching down 
for one of her tiny hips. I leaned over the metal guard rail of the 
bed and, as quick as a lightning strike, she snatched my hand in 
avise grip, squeezing it until | could feel all her nine decades of 
collected strength. Bones and veins. And electricity. She 
looked up at me and shouted, "I'm not dead! I'm still ticking!” 
She hung on tight. She wouldn't let go. 


by Stephen J. Lyons 
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the smell of swoosh 


Five years after it was exposed as an 
unethical corporation, Nike is still 
exploiting sweatshop labor, still рауй 
Indonesian workers a few nickels an 
hour while rewarding its PR celebrities 
with millions. After all the campus cam. 
paigns and culture jamming, kids all 
over the world still proudly flaunt the 
Swoosh. In fact, Nike has grown 50 
cocky of late that it's starting to make 
fun of its critics 

Earlier this year, Nike launched a. 
campaign of jamming the jammers. Bill 
boards like the one shown above 
popped up ай over urban Australia. 
Then they were postered by "або 
teurs" — Fans For Fairer Football 
<ffff.com.au>, complaining that the. 
new Nikes gave wearers an unfair 
advantage. The only "activists" in this. 
case, of course, are in the Nike market 
ing department. 

Real activists responded, jamming 
the jam on the jammers. Websites like 





<nikesweatshop.net> and <banthe 
Боо сот» slammed the company for 
looking to make (another) fat profit at 
the expense ofits sweatshop workers. 
The bogus ЕРЕ website was quickly 
shut down, and everyone was left to 
wonder: What the hell just happened? 
Here's one answer. Nike has begun to 
trade on public cynicism. 

Decades of marketing have attuned 
us to watch advertising for signs of any 
shift in whatis and isn’t cool. Today, this 
trend consciousness pervades every 
element of culture. It took hard work to 
link the words "Nike" and "sweatshop' 
in the public mind, but as that idea is 
repeated, it steadily loses freshness. It 
becomes unfashionable, then clichéd. 
Finally, it becomes “coo!” to dismiss the 
sweatshop accusation, even though 
the accusation is true. And so— with- 
out significantly changing its practices 
— Nike gets а chance to mock its crit- 
ics, with the public laughing along. 


Culture jamming can do serious 
damage to a corporation's brand. It can 
also, as Nike is proving, become a mar. 
keting hall of mirrors. Nike knew that its 
“offensive” campaign would trigger a 
backlash. They were counting on it. And 
now they're back in the spotlight, this 
time on their terms. 

What Phil Knight forgetsis that cul 
ture jamming isn’t some kind of 
ostmodem art project. ts a form of 
sharp public criticism and direct action. 
If Nike ите culture jamming into a 
corporate mindfuck at the expense of 
sweatshop laborers, then we, too, 
can shift tactics 

Obviously the brand damage we've 
wrought on Nike so far isn't enough— 
itneeds to be more visceral still. Solet 
us each deep into our bag of tricks 
and pranks ога ruckus that can't be 
ignored. Hello, what do we have here? 
Ahhh... the humble stink bomb. 

Letus celebrate the stink bomb. 


Safe. Easy to make. Simple to carry. 
‘And the smell — the smell can linger 
for days 

Imagine small groups of jammers 
hitting Nike shops worldwide, again and 
again, with a harmless, rotten-eggs 
stench, Nota very clever message, but, 
like tear gas, one that's very hard to for- 
get. And simple, too: Nike, you're 
tainted; your brand stinks! Spraying a 
little perfume around doesn’t make 
you clean, 

Unswooshing Nike will also get 
the word out to other wayward corp- 
orations that we the people have 
our limits. you debase our discourse, 
ifyou blur the line between authentic. 
process and corporate spin, if you 
openly fan the fires of cynicism, then 
youare going to get stung. 


— Kalle Lasn 


ewww.culturejammers.org/bigstink-- 
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parolin nature 
Series 

Майа Anna Parolin, 
Calgary, Alberta 


Series of 35 different 100 percent 
organic materials. 


"Three years ago, !established 
my fictitious company Parolin 
Products inc. in an effort to 
explore the commercial nature 
of western society." 














redtrees 


Lee Tracy, Chicago, Illinois 


Aten-acre memorial to a forest. 
‘About 250 tree stumps were cov- 
ered with red fabric. 


“The bright red fabric elicits the 
memory of the forest's lost 
grandeur by positioning each tree 
inthe imagination.” 


<www.leetracy.com> 
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turnofftv billboard 


‘Anonymous, Oxford, England 
photo by Hugh Warwick 


Its a little-known fact that incidents of culture jamming increase dramatically worldwide during TV тотон 
Week. Just another healthful benefit of getting off the couch and into the streets. 











no wonder bread 


Rachel Charson, Chicago, USA 


"The No Wonder package is a wake-up call: we are undereducated, overweight and 
unaware. The mere act of wondering why things are the way they are, and how they got. 
tobe that way, would be the first step. Then we can act on the desire for change. 
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zapata 


La Corriente Eléctrica, Mexico City 


In April, a group of 200 people painted the portrait of Emiliano Zapata on the tiles 
of the Zócalo, Mexico City's main square, to commemorate the anniversary of the 
revolutionary s death in 1919. 


"We wanted to restore the image of Emiliano Zapata, a symbol that had been. 
kidnapped by the pseudo-revolutionary government for the last 70 years. We 


invited everybody to paint: there were children, old people, housewives and artists, 
but mainly young guys from different underground groups (graffiti artists, taggers, 
homosexual collectives, zine producers, etc). Some of them had a political position, 
some of them had an aesthetic position. Some of them were Zapatistas, 

some of them anti-globalization. Some of them just wanted to participate in a 
collective project. 

"La Corriente Eléctrica is a loose group of graphic agitators devoted to the pacifica- 
tion process in Chiapas. The only thing that remains consistent i the non 
commercial condition of the groups and projects.” 








consume t-shirt 


Jared Souney, Rancho Santa Margarita, California 





nike boycott 


‘Anonymous, Stockholm, Sweden 


Twice jammed: this Nike “Boing” billboard was first altered to read 

“Just don’t.” After being restored to its original state, it was again subject 
to memetic redesign, this time bearing the tagline "Bojkott" ("boycott” 

in Swedish). 








vacant billboard project 


Ryan Conder, Los Angeles, California 


“Име in Los Angeles and feel constantly bombarded with advertising 
images. started photographing the vacant billboards about year ago 

and have since photographed about one hundred. 

"Ifeela sense of serenity when | see a vacant billboard, like сап breathe." 
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the haiku project 


Fiona Jack 
Mock-up ofa billboard campaign. 


"The Japanese/Zen Buddhist haiku is an ancient form of poetry that seeks to offer a 
"new perspective of the moment orto allow the reader to see the beauty of that 
everyday experience. Essentially a haiku engages in the grace of banality. It helps 
us to find beauty in even the most boring and common happenings of our day-to- 
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day existence. 
"The Haiku Project was destined for billboards in Auckland, Wellington and London, 





Unfortunately, in the last weeks before the scheduled lift-off, tall became so tight 
financially that if even one seemingly insignificant sponsor pulled out, then the 
dominoes would begin to fall and the whole thing would topple. And that, sadly, is 
just what happened. 

"so now have been distributing images of what it would have looked like so that 
the project can have some life ofits own." 
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PIGS 


Usall on sore cement was we. 
Not warmed then with glares. Not glutting mush 
under that pole the lightning’s tied to. 

No farrow-shit in milk to make us randy. 

Us back in cool god-shit. We ate crisp. 

We nosed up good rank in the tunnelled bush. 
Usall fuckers then. And Big, huh? Tusked 





the balls-biting dog and gutsed him wet. Think your job sucks? Be glad you're 

Us shoved down the soft cement of rivers. not a "sticker" — the knifeman who 

Us snored the earth hollow, filled farrow, grunted. slits the carotid artery of a new steer 

Never stopped growing. We sloughed, we soughed every ten seconds, hour after hour, 

and balked no weird till the high ridgebacks was us before sending it down the belt to 

with weighed-buried hooves. Or bristly, with milk. the disassembly line. 

Us never knowed like slitting nor hose-biff then. Modern agribusiness is a lot less 

Not the terrible sheet-cutting screams up ahead. pretty than a bacon-double cheeseburger in a shiny foil wrapper. 
The burnt water kicking. This gone already feeling Eric Schlosser's meticulous indictment of the industry — from graz- 
here in no place with our heads on upside down. ing land to garotte to grill — will make you lose whatever ambiva- 


lence you have had about vegetarianism. But not before it makes 


Les Murray you lose your lunch 


From Translations from the Natural World AVAILABLE AT LOCAL BOOKSTORES 


(Farrar, Straus and Giroux) 
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1 LY DECLARE INDEPENDENCE 
FROM CORPORATE RULE 
The Second American Revolution will be a 


Party in the Streets. For Life, Liberty and 
the Pursuit of Happiness. 


tion. mary-lou hewlett/esra-arlificial 


